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SUNSET. 


The latter half of the second stanza of the Epitaph is 


generally pointed thus : 


** He gave to Misery (all he had) a tear; 
He gained from Heaven (’twas all he wished) a friend ;’’ 


but, as Gray wrote it, and as it is printed in my edition, 
__. it stands thus : 


“* He gave to Misery all he had, a tear ; 
He gained from Heaven (’twas all he wished) a friend.” 


Mathias (1814) seems to be responsible for the change 


in the first line, which alters the meaning, mars the 
rhythm, and spoils the sentiment. If one does not see 
this at once, it would be useless to try to make him see it. 


No, ’ A teacher should not explain it to a class, but should 


BY ABBY 8, HINCKLEY. 


Rare miracle of grace and color, stay! 
Haste not, so soon, our vision to bereave 

_Of heaven’s large blossoming. Haste not to grieve 
Ojr eyes that joy in the warm hues of day. 
Joy beyond speech to watch the rich array 

And grand procession of cloud-waves that heave 

Their luminous tides; fair waves that interweave 
Their wealth of pearl and ruby, pink and gray. 
Beneath, in stately calm, the circling rim 

Shines with the steady, slowly burning fire 
Of orange light. Far-reaching forests, dim, 

Fret the warm glow with many a towering spire. 
In pictured chords the evening’s visible hymn 

Swells, and then sinks, and its soft tones expire. 


make them explain it without his help. If they have 
read the poem up to this point, they can hardly have 
failed to be impressed with the exquisite modulation of 
the verse; and they will know that Gray was incapable 
of writing two consecutive lines with the identical “ move- 
ment ” which the wrong pointing gives these lines. The 
boy or girl who does not feel the difference when the 
lines are read aloud in the two ways has no ear for the 
music of poetry. 


Mr. Howland suggests one or two criticisms of the first 


stanza of the Hlegy which are likely to mislead the young 
teacher. He seems to think that the curfew gives the 
idea of “a dominant and an oppressed class, making such 


SOME CORRUPTIONS IN GRAY’S “ELEGY.” a precaution necessary ’’; but this notion is now generally 


BY W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE. 


Superintendent Howland, in the JourRNAL for June 14, 
gives teachers some excellent hints on work “ in the 
schoulroom” ; but he is at fault concerning the correct 
reading of the second line in Gray’s Elegy. He says, 
“winds, not wind, as some of the books have it.” 
Nearly all the books have winds ; the line had, indeed, 
been printed wrong for more than fifty years before the 
publication of my Select Poems of Gray, in 1876. 
Luckily, we have three copies of the poem in Gray’s 
handwriting, and these all have wind ; so does the first 
collected edition of Gray’s poems, issued under his own 


acknowledged to be due to a misapprehension. As Mr. 
J. W. Hales remarks in his notes on the Hlegy: “It is 
a great mistake to suppose that the ringing of the curfew 
was, at its institution, a mark of Norman oppression. If 
such a custom was unknown before the Conquest, it only 
shows that the old English police was less well-regulated 
than that of many parts of the Continent, and how much 
the superior civilization of the Norman-French was needed. 
Fires were the curse of the timber-built towns of the Mid- 
dle Ages. .... The enforced extinction of domestic 
lights at the appointed signal was designed as a safe- 
guard against them.” 


“The nice use of parting, not departing, in connection 


supervision in 1768, and so do Mason’s, Wakefield’s, 
Mathias’s, and all the earlier editions down to 1814. 
Mitford, the most inaccurate of editors, appears to have 
overlooked the misprint of winds in 1816, and the error 
was not detected, or at least not commented upon, until I 


called attention to it. 


Winds is, moreover, the better reading. The poet 
does not refer to the herd as an aggregate, but to the an- 
He sees, not it, but “ them, on 
their winding way.” The ordinary reading mars both 


imals that compose it. 


the meaning and the melody of the line ; and this, I may 
add, is one of the lessons the young folk should be made 
to learn in their study of the passage. 


with the dying day,” is also referred to by Mr. Howland. 
Parting is the old English synonym of departing, as in 
Goldsmith’s “ Beside the bed where parting life was laid.” 
It occurs some twenty-five times in Shakespeare, and sev- 
eral times as a euphemism for death,—as in these modern 
reproductions of the archaism. Gray apparently uses it 
here because the alliteration of dying day would have 
offended his sensitive ear when he had weary way in the 
next line. But Longfellow, in translating the passage in 
Dante which Gray quotes in a note on this line, has 

from far away a bell 

That seemeth to deplore the dying day.’’ 


He could safely indulge in the alliteration in this un- 


While on the subject, I may call the attention of teach-|rhymed measure, in which, as in the English hexameter, 
ers who may not have seen my little book to one or two|it partially takes the place of rhyme. 


other corruptions of the text, which appear in all, or 
nearly all, the editions of the past half century except 
mine and Mr. Gosse’s (1884). 
The ninth stanza, as Gray wrote it, was as follows : 
** The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Awaits alike the inevitable hour ; ~ 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 


‘“MONETA.” A BIT OF AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


BY ARISTINE ANDERSON. 


Ah! but I have an ancestry to be proud of! And 


though, through the admixture of races and the confusion 


The common reading is await, and ninety-nine teachers|of tongues, there have been produced many plebeian 
out of a hundred would “ parse” the verb as agreeing|scions of our once royal house, I can still feel noble blood 


with boast, pomp, ete. The true subject is hour, as teach-| coursing through my veins. 


ers would have seen at once if, as Mr. Howland intimates, 
they were not so much absorbed in the foolery of “ pars- 


In the Golden Age, when Zeus and Hera reigned on 


proud Olympus, and when fair Hellas gleamed with mar- 


ing” as to neglect the meaning and sentiment of the com- 
position. The ordinary reading and construction imply 
that rank and power and wealth are awaiting, or looking 
forward to, the inevitable hour of fate, while the real 
meaning is that this destiny awaits them, or is in store 


ble temples dedicated td Athene, to Phebus, to Artemis, 
to Aphrodite,—ah! in the Golden Age men and gods 
dwelt not so far apart as they do in this age of gold, and 
silver, and the baser metals, — then, in that happy time 


even in Rome, though “the Romans, like the Etrus- 


cans who came before them, were neither poetical nor 
imaginative in temperament,” “the fair humanities of 
old religions ”. were adopted, and many altars were raised, 
—among them, as ye shall see, one to Hera, whom they 
called Juno. 

In its due time, after many wars, there came a war 

with Pyrrhus and the Tarentines, and the Romans were 
in need of means, so they “ prayed to Juno, and were 
told by the goddess that means would not be wanting to 
them so long as they would fight with the arms of justice. 
As the Romans found by experience the truth of the 
words of Juno, they gave her the title of Juno Moneta 
(the admonisher, from moneo, I admonish), and dedicated 
a temple to her by that name. 
“ Now the Romans had a way of putting their temples to 
some practical use, and so, just as they kept the public 
treasury in the temple of Saturn, they set up an apparatus 
for coining in the temple of Juno Moneta, and thus ~ 
‘moneta’ came to be the common name for a place 
where money was coined, a mint, and then by easy process 
the name for coined money of any kind.” * 

So, ye see, I was born in the temple of Juno, and came 
to be called Moneta; pronounce it,—‘ doth it not trip 
prettily on the tongue?” 

The Romans also gave me, in due season, another 
name,—pecunia,—which ye find in the Latin diction- 
aries all. And that this same, which means money of 
any kind, or wealth, might not be confounded with a 
piece of money or a coin, they gave me still another 
name,—nummus or numus,—from which cometh our 
science of numismatics. 

Now, that which I was, and for which my names were but 
symbols, hath ever been much sought after, and because 
of it kingdoms have waxed powerful, and for the lack of 
it thrones have been overturned. 

But it is a strange fact that in the various languages 
of old I was changed but little. Now in the old French 
my name was spelled moneie and monnoie, or mownoye ; 
in Anglo-Saxon, mynet ; in German, munizza and monze; 
in Italian, monetta ; in Spanish, moneda; in modern 
French, monnaie. ll these ye will find in the Ety- 
mological Dictionary of Francis Junius, published in 1714 
and 1743. 

In the sense of coined money my name, Moneta, ap- 
pears in the later Latin literature, and in the modern Ital- 
ian without change of form. Through the French mon- 
naie,I came into the English money, by which name ye 
all give me cordial welcome, when I come to you. 

Now to all these I object not at all. But as to the 
following, all the noble Roman blood within me crieth out 
in anguish. Why, oh, why, will ye of the English tongue 
give to me these frightful and plebeian nicknames ? 
Look! I place them before you,—the entire thirty-three, 
even on the virgin whiteness of this paper, to see if I can- 
not shame you out of calling me scads, dough, rhino, shin- 
plasters, change, ducats, soap, rocks, brass, spondulicks, 
script, legal tender, lucre, tin, chips, pewter, stamps, 
wherewithal, ready-come-down-John, the needful, the 
stuff, spilter, dross, mint-drops (for coin), toad-skin (for 
banknotes), greenbacks, rags, chink, dust, the ready, 
shiners, collateral, yellow-boys (for gold pieces). 

Alas! I have fallen upon evil days. Marvel ye that 
I long for the days of the gods and of Rome, where dig- 
nity blent with euphony in my long-lost name,—Moneta ? 


* Smith’s Classical Dictionary. 


IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 


BY SUPT. GEORGE HOWLAND, CHICAGO, 


Correct expression must come, if at all, from intelligent, 
definite thought, producing a picture upon the mental or 
spiritual sensorium as distinct and as readily recognized 
as the features of a familiar friend. And if we would 


give to language its true value, and render it an efficient 
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instrument of clear, discriminating study and thought,/them the beauty of the wakened fields below, and their 
then must each new word, as it comes up, be clearly ap-|sighing branches drown the music of bursting buds, i 
prehended. From the first grade to the last must the sub-|the unfolding of tender leaves, which shall ere long fi 

ject under consideration be made visible, as it were, to] our land with health and happiness. _ 

the young mind, that when afterward he shall meet with} Jn the character and conduct of the teacher is 
it in study or familiar use, no dimness shall obscure the| strength and hope of the school; and then will our ¢ “§ 
thought, or present it to him in vague and shadowy out-|ing become a profession, when we do professional work, 
line. and our profession be a noble one, when we do its duties 

Whether it be strictly true or not, as Plato has it, that/ nobly. 

all vision is reminiscence, there can be little doubt that, 
if we would trace back to the origin of our.ideas, the ele- 
ments of most of our mental resources, we should find 
they came to us through the agency of sense, and sensible BY MARY HARRIOTT NORRIS. 


Small use in speaking of ice to the untaught Pkek 
(Continued from last week.) 


From the object to the word, from the concrete to the} Boys and girls need books to read which deal with 
abstract, seems to be the true order; and as the young|things outside of practical experience. What reserve 
pupil takes the paper, the sticks, the clay, the cube, the |force will they have with which to combat selfishness and 
sphere, the plant, the mineral, handles them, feels, sees, /sordidness, unless they begin life as worshipers of the 
examines them, before he deals much in verbal definition, |ideal? “There is such a thing as educating “up and 
or long description, so should it be, I think, with much| educating “down.” — It is not sufficient either to merely 
of the illustrative apparatus, mechanical and physical, in|put in. We must draw out. Above all things, we must 
the higher grades. draw out more than we put in. A student must be more 

Instead of bringing out the electrical machine, the|than the measure of his teacher. Generosity, imagina- 
model engine, the manikin, at the close of the week or/tion, credulity,—taking the word to mean believing,—im- 
month, as was the practice of our old professors after the} pulsiveness, and an energy, even frenzy for work, were 
study of the subject was completed, for the exhibition of| once characteristics of youth to be developed not ejected, 
the professor’s learning or his deftness in manipulation,|to be encouraged not repressed. Thus it happened that 
they should be accessible to the student from the outset.| when one generation of men who had gigantic intellects 
The valve, the piston, the coil should be before him, be|because they were gigantic workers in the higher realms 
in his hands, with the book as an assistant, a reference.|of thought and deed, passed away, another generation 
What profit in learning from the printed page the de-|was already conspicuously commanding the public atten- 

scription of the air pump by the pupil who has never seen|tion. There is something startling in the statement that 
its structure and workings! Once and again have I seen|the last one of a generation like Mr. Beecher, is gone 
a class sent with biting censure to their seats for not de-|with his translation. We should be able to point here 
fining what had no shape or place in their minds; of|and there, with definiteness, to growing greatness in or- 
which no reminiscence could assist the vision. atory. 

And withal, as a delicate perfume, pervading the whole] Not until the quantity, quality, and degree of the high- 
life of the schoolroom, should be the quiet but firm spirit/est kinds of moral and mental greatness have as fixed 
of persuasive control ; first of all, control of self, which/a ratio as the increase of population, can we consider our 
is of itself a power over others, giving that air of calm | civilization stable, let alone progressive. The quantity of 
confidence which is of the very essence of persuasion.}mind should be no more variable than that of body; if it 
Little persuasive power resides in the fretful, worrying|be quiescent, it should be like the glow which precedes 
soul. flame. We should know that it is ready to be born. 

“When will you take Vicksburg?” was the taunting] Where are the orators of five or ten years hence? The 
rebel inquiry of Grant, as he sat down, like a double-|truth is that the power which should have been given out 
faced Janus between those two opposing armies. in direct intellectual or spiritual force has been trans- 

“TI shall take Vicksburg, if it takes me thirty years,” | muted into the man stock-broker. No wonder that boy 
was his calm, persuasive answer. stock-brokers are the fashion. ‘ How Johnny bought a 

A recent novel writer makes the waiting maid say of|whole county for $4.50” is just as pertinent a title for 
her mistress, “She has an unfair advantage of me, for|adults, as “How Johnny bought a Farm for $4.50” is 
she never scolds.” The scolding teacher is often the bad | interesting to children. 
boy’s sweetest opportunity, for he can always contrive to} Our ministers have to be business men first and giants 
answer back, a chance he dearly loves and persistently |of the pulpit second. Our teachers have to be recruiting 
labors for. officers first, and great educators second. Our authors 

There is, indeed, a worthy indignation at wrong and|have to be popular first, and original second. Our em- 
injustice ; but even to this the controlled expression, soft-|inent lawyers are chiefly occupied with the quarrels of 
ened by sorrow for the untoward offender, often gives alcorporations. All of the professions are engaged in com- 
twofold force, and leaves no cause, in ill-advised words,|bining the logarithms of financial values. Hence the 
for long regret. The harsh and rasping tone has no more|most popular books for the young deal with specialties 
place in the schoolroom than in the angelic choir. that indicate money values. Everybody hails a book like 

And not below the teacher's regard, but cementing the| Little Lord Fauntleroy, just because it comes like a breath 
very foundations of her influence, is the cheery “ Good | of pure air upon a desert of utilitarianism. 
morning; the quiet, grateful “Thank you”; for the] The days of Little Women and Faith Gartney’s Girl- 
little favor, or polite attention; the thoughtful “ Excuse] hood are behind us. The authors of such books clothed 
mé”’ ; for the slight accident, or some inadvertency ; the}much that is unmitigatedly prosaic with romance. They 
glad recognition of well-earned success, and sincere regret really presented the old methods under a new form. 
for failure; and the kindly “Good night” at the school-|Girls took fresh courage from such books. What a crop 
day’s close. of virtues with new and wholesome and sometimes, it is 


FICTION FOR THE YOUNG. 


objects. 
dweller of the tropics. 


Far more potent than the formal lecture or the solemn 
homily are these little graceful recognitions of the pupils’ 
rights to respect and gentle courtesy, and go far toward 
inducing in them those habits of considerate conduct 
whose fuller development into active principles savors at 
least of morality. 

This cheerful, loving life that is breathing through our 
lower schools, the cold critic and learned professor may 
scoff at or deny. Safely ensconced on their stern heights, 
this springtide of warmth and sunshine has not reached 
them. They look out upon the firm rock, hard and for- 
bidding as of old; the dwarf pine and scrub hemlock 
wear their last winter’s greenness; adown the mountain 


sides the giant old trees, with their withering foliage at 


half-mast over the sad approach of civilization, shut from 


true, comical expressions these stories fostered. What a 
future of promise Jo was for homely, growing girls. 
Hundreds of them, from north to south, from east to west, 
were possible black swans. The introspective, analytic 
girl also appeared, who went about doing good, with her 
conscience in one hand and a yard-stick to measure her 
good deeds in another. These books and their kin did 
an immense amount of good, because they invariably 
presented youthful virtues and foibles in a way to develop 
true sentiment and right action. They gave girls a more 
practical notion of themselves and ‘their belongings, with- 
out in any way lowering their standard. 

Growing out of a more general acquaintance with 
French and German, greater variety and freedom of living, 
and a freer use of the critical faculty, larger numbers of 


the young seek diversion in the novel. Now as the novel 
deals exclusively with the thoughts, actions, and passions 
of men and women, and is consequently more exciting, 
the demand for a milder form of fiction grows less and 
less. Visit our Sunday school libraries to-day and meas- 
ure the truth of this statement. Maria Edgeworth, Miss 
Alcott, Mrs. Whitney, and the Pansy books greet us, but 
side by side with them, is a formidable array of the lead- 
ing novelists. George Eliot, Thackeray, Dickens, Bul- 
wer, Roe, Amelia Barr, and numerous others, verify Mr. 
Boyesen’s statement in a recent article in the Forum, that 
the novelists of to-day write for schoolgirls. 

Who would dare say to a boy or girl of sixteen: 
Here, my dear, is a book, with an excellent moral. It 
contains no love episodes, no history; or, Here is an 
allegory showing the mischievousness of too great love of 
pleasure, ease, or money. We say, rather: Read this 
book, for you will be sure to be asked about it. It isa 
work of pure art. Good and evil are treated as abstract 
terms, it is true, but then its aim is merely to show that 
given certain conditions, people must act thus and so. A 
book with a moral never can be artistic. The next time 
I see you, you must tell me where you find the author es- 
pecially clever. 

We teach the young to be critical and artistic,—artistic in 
dress, in gait, in manner, and in education. The maid of 
seventeen is sent to the theater to study art. The people 
who play are not human beings to her. They are artists 
either in harmony or out of harmony with their parts. 
Going to the other end of the scale we come to the 
little children, whose first instruction is more and more 
that of the kindergarten,—a form of instruction, by the 
way, greatly more popular in America than in Great 
Britain or Europe. One writer on the subject says that 
the kindergarten is more in consonance with American 
tastes and institutions. The kindergarten is helpful to tots 
of four or five, but, hurtful very often, to healthy children 
any older. Teacher after teacher will complain of the 
odd mixture of science, theology, mathematics, language, 
and industrial education, surging chaotically in the minds 
of boys and girls seven or eight yearsold. They know a little 
of everything under the sun, except concentration, applica- 
tion, and the sequence of thought. The result is thatin gp- 
pearance and present acquisition they do altogether outstrip 
the children of asimilar age of a generation ago. But place 
boys and girls who for several years are taught a little of 
everything through observation, and games, and manual 
labor, when they are fourteen, beside boys and girls who 
know a few things and, what is of far more importance, 
know how to study, and to the educator with whom teach- 
ing is both a science and an art, the radical defect in the 
uneducated mature mind is at once apparent in the for- 
mer. They appear like accomplished ignoramuses. 
They have an amazing number of thoughts, but they do 
not know how to think. What is more discouraging, they 
are already too old to be willing to learn how to think. 
The task appears intolerably irksome. They are like 
the couriers and bonnes who flock over here from Europe, 
and who, though speaking a half-dozen languages and 
playing on an instrument or two, are not educated. 

The mother of a girl of thirteen educated under the ultra 
modern method, thought that too much was expected 
when, in changing schools, the new_principal told her 
that her child was old enough to read and spell well. 
Although unable to read English with any fluency what- 
ever, the little girl spoke some French, played the piano, 
understood the rudiments of drawing, took elocution and 
riding lessons, went to dancing school twice a week, and 
to keep well rose at eight o’clock. She dined every even- 
ing at half-past seven with her father, who insisted on 
seeing a little of his daughter, and went to bed immedi- 
ately after dinner. She had a governess at home to 
teach her her lessons. She was considered “ exception- 
ally bright.” There are hundreds of such girls in our 
cities among the wealthy. At twenty or twenty-five 
they awake to the discovery that they are uneducated in 
the higher sense of the term. They are like Mr. How- 
ells’s lady in A Foregone Conclusion. They owe their 
helplessness to the kindergarten system, carried on in 
some of its forms throughout their entire school period. 
Such girls know how to “observe.” It is an accepted 
fact in private schools in New York, where written ex- 
aminations on entrance are required, that not more 


than one girl of fifteen years of age out of fifty 
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can pass seventy-five per cent. in a hundred average 
words in English spelling. Twenty-five of those fifty 
girls, however, could appear well and talk brilliantly 
around subjects at a dinner party. 

How often both parents and children who are looking 
for schools where there are quick and easy methods, ask 
the question : What good will it do? before anything in- 
tellectual is attempted. Such a question has a fair face- 
value, but nothing more; it means, What good will this 
do a girl socially? How much better will this boy earn 
money? Thus girls have their memories filled, and their 
fingers and tongues manipulated. They know the names 
of all the English writers from Beowulf down. They 
play on some instrument. They make imitation Gobelin 
tapestry, screens, portieres, and paint plaques. They know 
how to order a dinner or costume in French, German, or 
Italian. Our boys study quick methods in mathematics, 
carve in wood, hammer brass, and learn mercantile values. 
Such students swell the ever-growing flood of a youthful 
element so utilitarian, so judicial, so self-asserting, that 
“How Johnny Bought a Farm for $4.50 ” measures many 
a value, social, moral, and intellectual. In short, how 
much can be gotten for how little, is the burning question 
of to-day. The methods of Wall street have crept into 
our homes, our schools, and our churches. The logical 
sequence is that children, too, care first for their bodies, 
then their minds, and lastly their souls. Not until with a 
turn in the tide which is forever, fortunately, inflowing, 
as well as ebbing in social statics, not until it be first the 
soul, and then mind and body, can we rear a generation 
of men and women whose shoulders will be strong enough, 
whose judgment will be clear enough, whose souls will be 
self-sacrificing enough for the grave crises sure to come 
before long in our national history. 


STUDYING BIRDS WITHOUT THE GUN. 


BY WALTER 8. HOXIE. 

A gun is not so essential a part of the ornithologist’s 
equipmept as many suppose. For many years before and 
during my “ teens,” I possessed no weapon of destruction, 
and yet seldom failed to name with pretty tolerable ac- 
curacy nearly every bird I saw. For some years the first 
volume of Nuttal was my only textbook. Afterwards I 
obtained access to Audubon and Wilson, and later I was 
the happy possessor of Samuels. A present of the ninth 
volume of Pacific Railroad reports, from dear old Pro- 
fessor Baird, at last completed my stoek of “ bird books.” 

Looking back now over my earlier years’ work, and pe- 
rusing old and almost forgotten notebooks, I find rauch 
matter of interest to the gunless student of bird life. In 
the first place the songs and calls of the birds are just as 
suggestive of the individuals that utter them as are the 
well-known voices of human friends. Only among the 
haunts of the mocking-bird will the student be led astray. 
Nay, some birds have such a characteristic flutter of the 
wings or way, perhaps, of scratching, picking, and mak- 
ing entirely unvocal noises, that correct guesses at the 
species can often be made from these alone. To illustrate 
this latter class of sounds I have only to mention the 
whirr of the grouse and quail, the whistle of the wings of 
the wild pigeon, and the tapping of the different wood- 
peckers and nuthatches. As for the calls and songs, my 
dear friends, I believe that if I could only whistle and 
chirp to you from the printed page I could tell you half I 
know about birds. 

To facilitate identification by color I used first to con- 
sider the size of the bird, and so I made a general divis- 
ion into large, small, and “ middle-sized” (like little 
Silver Hair’s bears), and the first marginal notes in one 
of my old books consists of the letters L., M., and S., 
opposite the name of the bird. Next opposite the 
name of the description came a concise abbreviation 
of the colors. A line is drawn and letters placed 
above and below to indicate the shades of the upper and 
under parts. The head of the bird is always supposed 
to be toward the right. To illustrate this point here is 
the common robin : 


Translated, this means a middle-sized bird, gray above, 
darker on the tail, and black on top of the head; be- 
neath red, white on the throat but streaked. Behind, 
white. When the sexes and young differ, separate for- 
mul are used for each and designated by the signs 2, 
Q,and %, for male, female, and young, respectively. 
Also the changes are in some instances noted. In the 
bobolink the formula for the female is followed by 
= / &, which means that this is also the dress of the 
male in winter. 

Of course some groups, like the thrushes and warblers, 
present special difficulties. In them the spy-glass 
or opera-glass is a great aid, and often disclose slight dif- 
ferences in the shape of the tail or bill, or the general 
distribution of spots and markings which will determine 
the species at once, This class of observations is illus- 
trated by the accompanying sketch of the breast spots of 


four of our thrushes. 
w 


The upper figures indicate the typical well-developed 
spots, and the lower line those which are less distinct 
and farther back on the body. In this connection it has 
been my habit to make out little tables for concise com- 
parison and the following will answer for this group. It 
is verified from specimens in my own cabinet : 

Back. Spots. 
Reddish-brown, Blackish, thick, ex- 


tensive. 


Wood Thrush, 


Olive-backed Thrush, Greenish olive, Brown, distinct. 


Hermit Thrush, Yellowish olive, Yellowish, clear, 

Wilson’s Thrush, Yellowish red, Light rusty, inconspic- 
uous, restricted. 

Robin, Gray, Streaks on throat 


(young speckled). 
Many birds have very characteristic postures. These 
two rough little sketches will illustrate what I mean 
better than pages of labored description. The swamp 
sparrow when disturbed perches alert and watchful, fac- 


ing you usually, and ready to dive out of sight at the least 
movement on yotr part. The yellow-winged sits erect 
and more “bunechy,” but is none the less aware of the 


intruder, and will drop quietly out of sight with just as 
much agility as the other and with much less flutter. 

And of all things when studying birds without a gun, 
keep pencil, note-book, and if possible, sketch-book handy. 
Jot down the ways and doings of your little feathered ac- 
quaintance right then and there in his presence. Make 
a picture of him, or if you can’t, try to,—I have to do the 
latter. If you have a camera a delightful field is before 
you, and one that is almost new. 


Teacu logic in teaching natural history. 


general characteristics of each branch or order; define should all talk about the same picture. 
them closely ; discriminate between each and those previ-|ean “chalk and talk” at the same time has the advantage 


COMPOSITION TEACHING. 


BY AGNES I. ROUNDS, CAMBRIDGE. 


VIII. Invention. Outline of Work. 


Do not smile at the assumption that children can do 
original work. Many cannot; but some excel in it, and 
they should have a chance to try. Imaginative children 
delight in “making up” stories, and even those who do 
not succeed in this will find their other work improved by 
the attempt. Indeed, one who would follow Diesterweg’s 
wise rule, “ Recognize the individuality of the child,” can- 
not afford to neglect 

Inventive composition, or expression of thoughts elabo- 
rated by the imagination. 

First, stories seen in pictures. 


A single picture drawn on the blackboard. 
Different pictures distributed to the chil- 


Examples 


Mustration.— The Dog Jip. 
Children name the dog whose 
nose is seen opening the door, 
construct his imaginary sur- 
roundings, relate the cireum- 
stances of his appearance at the 
door, and, in short, both indi- 
vidually and as a class, tell a ? 
dog story. 
Second, objects, animate and 
inanimate, considered as persons. ee 


| Conversation of some squirrels who have 
set up housekeeping in a tree in the 
Examples. school-yard. 
ie lamentations of a stone that is thrown 
and kicked about by the boys. 


Third, geographical and historical stories based on facts 
studied. 


| Incidents in the lives of a boy and girl who 
live at St. Petersburg. 

A journey down the St. Lawrence. 

A day in the British Museum. 

Home life during the Revolution, by a girl 
who remembers it. 

April 12, 1861, by a schoolboy who lived 

in Charleston, S. C. 

The Evacuation of Richmond, by a girl 

who was there April 2, 1865. 

A letter from Philadelphia, July 4, 1776. 
A letter from Boston, June 17, 1775. 

The work indicated above may be made intensely inter- 
esting and stimulating to the thought of the child. It 
may also fall absolutely flat if the teacher lacks imagi- 
nation. Such a teacher might as well not attempt what 
would but prove a disappointment to her and to the chil- 
dren. On the other hand the imaginative, wide awake 
teacher will need only hints to carry on the work until it 
has far out grown the limits ofthe suggestions here given. 


Examples. < 


In the Primary Classes. 

During the first and second years this work should be 
oral, as, even in the second year, the children’s ability in 
sentence writing could scarcely record their imaginings. 
Stories seen in pictures will furnish much of the work at 
this stage. These picture lessons are often viewed with 
disgust by teachers who have done nothing but descriptive 
work with them. Description is not the purpose at all. 
If in case of the above illustration the child says: “I see 
an open door. I see a dog’s nose in the door,” he has 
only described the picture. Suppose on the other hand 
he says: “Jip went to the post-office. He carried a 
basket in his mouth. The postmaster put letters in the 
basket. Jip started to trot home. Some: boys took his 
basket. Jip ran home as fast as he could. The door 
was shut. He poked it open with his nose. We ean see 
him just coming in. He wants to find his master. He 
cannot tell him about the boys. He will show him 
where they are.” Here the thoughts suggested by the 
picture have been elaborated by the imagination. The 
illustration indicates the beginning of this kind of work in 
the first year. It should be the same in plan during the 
second year, but the pictures may be more complicated 
and the stories more elaborate. At this stage the pictures 


‘Teach the|should be drawn upon the blackboard, and the children 


A teacher who 


this branch. 


ously studied ; study carefully the things to emphasize in/in this work. 


* Copyright. 
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The personification of objects greatly interests most chil- 


dren; and some classes of the first, but more of the second 


feel a kinship with all created things. Upon this truth 
most fairy stories are built. In them the little folks revel 
in companionship of birds and animals, sticks and stones, 
flowers and trees; they are brought face to face with 
the joys and sorrows of all Nature’s children. Who will 
say that fairy stories have not an ennobling, refining in- 
flaence? However that may be, they will live as long as 
there are mothers to talk and children to listen. To one 
who is not familiar with them, fairy tales will open a 
new world. 

In the third year the children should continue the telling 
of “picture stories ” while their enlarged capacity should 
make the tales more interesting. The writing may begin 
at this point, though the sentences written will reproduce 
more nearly the oral work of the first and second years 
than of the third, according to the rule already laid down 
that oral work must always precede written. 

The picture here given was the subject of a written 
inventive lesson in the third year. The class is not con- 


sidered exceptionally brilliant, and this was the first lesson 
of its kind, though the children had been working in the 
line of description and, narration. 

The teacher asked a few questions, as, “ What do you 
see? How do you suppose it got there? What are the 
other mice there for?’*’ Without completing the story 
orally, or even allowing the children to say half they de- 
sired on these points, they were directed to take paper 
and answer just as they pleased, provided the story should 
be interesting and not too short, the questions: ‘* What 
is the name of the woman who owns the tub, and what is 
it there for? What happened to the tub? Then what 
happened? What was the end of it all?’ The following 
sentences have not been in any way revised or corrected 
by the teacher, and will illustrate fairly the result which 
such a lesson should give. ‘Ten other papers were as 
good, and only a few were really poor : 


Mary A. Long. Third Class. 


THE MOUSE TRAP, 

Mrs. Jones went to the grocery store and bought some cheese. 
When she came home she put it on a shelf in her pantry, Then 
she covered it with a small tub. Pretty soon a little mouse came 
along and smelled the cheese. It gnawed a hole in the tub and 
with its nose it lifted the tub a little and got in. But when he did 
get in the tub came tumbling down on his tail. He then cried, 
** Oh, dear me,” then he called for his brothers. When they came 
there they said, ‘‘ How did you get in there?’’ Then one of his 
brothers put his nose at the end of the tub and tried to lift it up 
and the other one tried to lift it up with its fore paws. Soon his 
brothers were in with him. When Mrs. Jones came to get the 
cheese next morning she lifted up the tub and the three little mice 
ranhome .And 4o Mrs. Jones had no cheese for breakfast. The 
little mice ate it all up. When the little mice got home they told 
their father and mother what a terrible time they had. 


The stories in which birds and beasts talk, the children 
should now be encouraged to tell, even though they have 
before only been able to listen. The teacher ought to 
prepare herself carefully for this work by deciding about 
what kind of story may be invented and planning her 
questions accordingly, for it is upon the judicious ques- 
tioning of the teacher that much of her success depends. 


THE composition, the stracture, the origin, the arrange- 
ment of the earth’s crust, are as simple as they are com- 
plex, and successful teaching makes their complexity 
simple, 


and look backward to to-day, to read the newspapers when we are 
cool over the issue, to consider how the fight over the tariff will 


fight over the Corn Laws; to remember that Cleveland and Parnell 


volames of 
rities, like 


and in time enough in the lists of ancient obscurities such as may 


T'RACHERS IN CONVENTION. 


FIFTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


tute of Instruction opened in Newport on Monday even- ; 
ing, the 9th inst., when, after a concert by the band from | ¢ 


the U. S. S. New Hampshire, appropriate devotional ex-|t 
ercises, and a recitation by Prof. R. G. Hibbard, of New 


welcomed to the city by Mayor John H. Powel. - 
ceded a pleasant greeting on behalf of the state, given by 


the Hon. Thos. B. Stockwell, state commissioner of 
schools of Rhode Island. 


the Association, after which President Hall introduced 
Mr. Edwin D. Mead, of Boston, who delivered a schol- 


tory 


tory,” Mr. Mead denominated this definition of the word in one 
sense good and significant, in another insufficient. 


in the Soudan, as Gladstone and Salisbury, as Samner at Washing- 
ton, as the signers of the treaty of Berlin, as the men who vote 


ruad to Siberia this summer day, whose heart-break shames us in 
our easy freedom. It is good to project ourselves into the future, 
look when viewed in the perspective in which we now view the 
will quickly cease to figure in the papers, will quickly figure in 


ilkes and Samuel Adams now, by and by as medieval | g 
men like some Conrad of Franconia, and the Englishman Herewerd, 


—o* the schoolboy of the year 8001 as they bother the schoolboy 
of 1888. 


portion. 
past politics. 
literature, past art, past science, past philosophy; it is the record 


thought and said and done. The most noteworthy, as well as the 


many horses in the historical team,—politics, religion, literature, 


understand the making of England with some degree of justice, 
and why the English people has become what it is. i 


women have felt, and thought, and said, and done, because human 
nature, under all its varyiog conditions, is still always and every- 
where essentially the same. 


merson, “‘ and verifying them here. All history becomes subjec- 
tive; in other words, there is purely no history,—only biography.”’ 


raphies.’’ 
ence, which we may translate into a command to study history. 


to man or woman, but having Plutarch, Bancroft, and Macaulay 
in his chamber, and reading the doings of Congress in the country 


perience. While the boy born on Fifth avenue, doing business on 


to no emergency, is ignorant of citizenship, business, and life. To 
the one life itself is not experience ; to the other, history is present 
politics, present society, present philosophy, present religion, pres- 
and 

tthe close of Mr. Mead’s lecture, a resolution of sympath 
with ex-Pres. Merrick Lyon, LL D., now sick in Peeslidied aon 
adopted by a rising vote of the large audience present. 


TUESDAY'S SESSION. 


be aimed for. First as to size, allowing not less than 250 cubic 
feet of air space toeach person, and 20 square feet of floor space. 


moval of foul air. 


through a series of steam coils, so arranged that one or the whole 
can used according to temperature. From 


the floor, the teacher regulating by a valve the a t of ine 


upward movement of the foul air. 
Mr. Kimball’s paper was su 


tly d 
P. Stone, of Springfield, Mass. ; uently discussed by ex-Supt. A. 


W, H. Lambert of Massachusetts, B, G. Northrop of Connecticut, 


London, opened the discussion which followed. 


Mr. Geo. A. Walton briefly reviewed the past work of | that the reading of the poets and dramatists had not been carried as 
far in this country as in England. The analysis of words has been 


found to be of great practical value in England. 


e the coils the} a thoughtful 
fresh air passes into the schoolroom at the height of 8 feet above| After a brie review of notable discoveries before the year 1864 


L. H. Meader of Rhode Island, C. H. Morss of New Hampshire, 
‘and 8, W. Landon of Vermont. 


“English in the High School ’’ was the topic then treated by 


Prof. W. H. Lambert, of the B. M. C. Durfee High School, Fall 
River, an exceptionally pleasant speaker, who with delicate humor 


. 

ly. proceeded to introduce to his audience the latest applicant for ad- 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INS | te progr 

in some form the study of English bas long been a part of school 


education, its im } 
only a few schools has it been co-ordinated with other branches. 


Properly entitled to the first place in the curriculum, other studies 
which now crowd the course should be removed altogether, or 
properly modified in amount and character to admit its claims, Its 

i i American Insti-| immense practical value, the power which it gives over one’s own 
ah Stiy-ninth annual meeting of ~ thoughts, the power it begets for gleaning the thought of others 


While 


m, i. e., the mother tongue. 


rtance has not been generally recognized, and in 


rom the printed page, the mental discipline attendant upon a care- 
ul study of the subject, and the training of the moral nature 
hrough an acquaintance with what is best in our literature, makes 


the study of English unrivalled as a instrument of culture. 


Primary language work, composition, memorizing selections 


Britain, the visiting teachers were briefly but heartily from English prose and verse, veree-making, the study of Latin for se- 


uring a knowledge of the etymology of English words, and the en- 


Pres. J. M. Hall’s reply to the address of welcome pre-|largement of the pupil’s vocabulary, translating, and the study of 
af Latin composition, were different methods advocated to secure the 


desired culture. 


J. G. Fitch, LL.D., head inspector of her majesty’s schools in 
‘De. Fitch stated 


Pres, L. Clark Seelye, of Smith College, gave the closing leeture 


arly lecture upon “The Importance of the Study of His- of the morning, considering the important subject of ‘* Woman’s 
‘a Higher Education,—its Dangers and its Benefits.”’ 
Prefacing his address by a reference to the motto of Johns Hop-| men, women are now solving the problems of science and philosophy, 
kins University, ‘‘ History is past politics; politics is present his-| whether or not their brains are larger or heavier. 

brain capacity of the sexes the speaker was not concerned, for he found 
It is important} that there were some women who could study as well as some men. 
to realize vividly that Joshua, son of Nun; that Pericles, and Cimon ; | The new educational experiment is exposed to pecaliar perils, how- 
that Cicero in the Senate ; the men who framed the Magna Charta; | ever. 
the men who voted with Hampden; the men who went to the guil-| disposition to cram in studying, that woman cannot bear. A rem- 
lotine,—were men of like passions and problems with our own; not|edy should be found in good bone hygiene, and in the care of girls 
figures on canvas, but men of flesh and blood, as truly as Gordon | between the ages of fifteen and eighteen. 


As much as 


With the average 


A tendency prevails to neglect bodily health. There is a 


Regarding the question whether the tendency of the higher edu- 


cation is to unfit women for the family, Dr. Seelye replied that sta- 
with Clemenceau or Castelar or Mills, as the men on the damnable | tistics prove that alamnz marry as often and as well as do alumni. 
When the right man comes, the woman wil! follow, and then home 
life will be the consequence. The woman may be more fastidious 
about the choice of a husband, but the home life will be all the 
better in consequence. 
woman’s mind. Her humdram life is given a way of escape from 
the daily toil. 
ship and splendor. 
liticians’ reminiscences; then, as last century celeb-| loses its fetters and renders service with a kingly or a queenly 


The higher education liberalizes the 


A well-educated mind brings one into royal fellow - 
There is no servitude with such culture. Life 


race. This is no fancy, but a real fact. ‘‘ Her ways are ways of 


pleasantness, and all her paths are peace.’’ 


President Taylor, of Vassar College, briefly discussed this paper 


in a favorable vein. 


‘Tuesday afternoon, through the kindness and foresight of Supt. 


It is useful and important to look at politics and history so to| George A. Littlefield, of Newport, to whose executive ability and 
keep in mind the sense of coutinuity which gives the sense of pro- | zeal the success of the convention is so largely due, the teachers spent 
It is good to see, with Freeman, that in our politics we | several hours in visiting the Government Training Station, avd the 
are making history; that politics is present history, and history is| Steamship New Hampshire. 


Tuesday evening a concert by the Fourth U.S. Artillery Band, 


But history is more than past politics; it is past religion, past|and singing by the quartette choir of the Congregational Church 
formed an enjoyable prelude to the lecture upon Early Inspira- 
of the whole movement of the human mind, of all that men have/|tions,’’ by Editor Hezekiah Butterworth, of the Youth’s Companion. 


‘* Inspiration,’’? said Editor Butterworth,’’ is some inborn fac- 


most noble historical work of these latter years, is Green’s /istory|ulty of clear insight, the consciousness of the soul’s calling and 
of the English People, a work in which the chapter upon ‘* The | mission, and is the revelation of heaven to youth. The world itself 
Universities ” follows that upon ‘‘ The Great Charter ’’ ; in which | received it in its childhood, when poets and prophets, the creators 
‘*The New Monarechy’’ precedes ‘‘The New Learning,’ and | of palaces and temples, and blossoming marbles beheld the chariot 
‘*The Armada’ is followed by ‘‘ The Elizabethan Poets.”? The | of a goddess in every drifting cloud. 


‘* Every youth is conscious of special impulses to worthy action, as 


art, science, philosophy,—are all kept steadily abreast; hence, we of the visit of an unknown power to him in his receptive moments, 
when the soul rises superior to itself. 


He begins to be haunted by 


deals of a better life. The chariot of Selene passes over him, and 


History is experience for you and me, because it is what men and | the beautiful goddess prophesies, 


‘Endymion, one day shalt thou be blessed.’ 
** Thus the hero of the Nile and Trafalgar, thus Morton the boy 


“We are always coming up with 
° : . ‘ } surgeon, thus Columbus and Petrarch, Bach and Cooper saw the 
emphatic facts of history in our private experience,’ says of the th the dreams of youth, 


‘It is the sacred office of the teacher to guide inspiration, to fos- 


a r : . ter it, and help make his every pupil to become his ideal self. No 
As Carlyle also says, “ History is the essence of innumerable biog- other calling has = opportunities, influence, and responsibility. 
. e is the best teacher who inspires others to follow their ideals and 
Emerson urges the young man to spare no effort to get experi-| ¢, ee their best lives; all other teaching is secondary. 


he teacher to inspire others must first feel the inspiration of 


The bashful boy on a Green Monntain farm, almost never speaking his own calling. His taper of life was given him to light a thou- 
sand lamps. 


‘** Whenever you meet with a young life, however humble,’’ said 


newspaper, may suddenly step forth a politician,—a giant in ex- | the speaker in conclusion,—*‘ the life that has seen a divine face in 


Wall street, summering at Newport, wintering in Pall Mall, equal kad God? 


‘Endymion, one day shalt thou be blessed.’ 
‘Here 

Have I thy schoolmaster made thee more profit 

Than other princes can ?’ ” 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 
After the usual opening exercises, Miss W. Bertha Hintz, of 


the Boston Normal School, gave a lecture full of fresh and original 


inspiration upon the subject of ‘‘ Drawing i 
Mr. Geo. A. Kimball, of Boston, presented the subject of school-| the various points Aes with cheapeteristle skill ne’ on te 


room ventilation, asserting that to secure proper ventilation of a| exercise was ——< to show the application of drawing to lessons 


schoolroom there are certain fundamental principles and results to| i" ‘@>suage, 
mal, and geography lessons. 


The 
ing, and number; in moral teaching, plant, avi- 
Miss Hintz strongly advocated sketches, which, while accom- 


a n u ing the lesson, should be brief and rapid ; 

A provision should be made for introducing a large amount of ber of lines that wi ae abe eee ee, 
; t will represent th j 

fresh air moderately heated, and further means for the rapid re-| add to the interest of a ong ond te to held the attention 


Pictures 


better and longer. Miss Hintz illustrated the application of draw- 


In the schools of Bridgeport, Conn., fresh air is 
basement through a large cold-air box, and various branches in manner both 


After a brief recess Prof. A. E. Dolbear, of Tufts Coll read 
per upon *‘ Recent Advances in Electrical Seience.”” 


when, at the instance of the British Association, a committee was 


ing air. The foul air is removed by passing under the teacher’s| appoi 
h ppointed to report u i i 
platform into a large shaft where heat is applied, causing a rapid | urements,—an ae 


familiar technical names Volt, Ohm, 


Watt, Ampére, Caulomb, the 


and others, Professor Dolbear reviewed the improvement 


- D. N. Camp, of New Brit-| in the telegraph since 1829, when Professor Henry made his ex- 


Clinton ; and Messrs. J. F.| periment with what is to-day called the Morse tel Theda 
then oyden, of Bridgewater. method of Stearns, which, according to President f the 
as the committee on resolutions :| W. U. Telegraph Co. was worth a million dollars ogy pee bog 


during the Chicago fire, as well as the minor improvements of 
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great utility, such as the gold and stock printer, the Sac-simile tele- 

graph, and the mechanical transmitter, were instructively touched 

upon by the speaker. The principles of the dynamo, the electric 

light, and the Gaulard and Gibbs electric light system, the electric 

motor, the welding process, and Trowbridge’s discovery of elec- 

swrete cotnepententian across a river or other space, were developed 
order. 

J. G. Fiteh, LL.D., of London, closed the morning session 
with an address upon ‘‘ The Evolution of Character.’’ With the 
premise that no one can read the works of Darwin without 
heing struck with the analogy between the world of the 
biologist and the world of the teacher, the lecturer deprecated 
reasoning too confidently from analogy, and any assumption 
that for all the laws which are formed and prevail in the devel- 
opment of plants and animals there are similar laws affecting 
the formation of human character. Nevertheless some of the re- 
semblances between the two regions of observation are remarkable 
and deserving of study. It is important to observe that character 
is a product of growth, and not of manufacture. Whatever influ- 
ence, therefore, a teacher wishes to bring to bear on the character 
of his pupil must go deep enough to touch the springs of life; oth- 
erwise it no real or permanent influence on character. What a 
pupil knows, does, and feels is of concern to the teacher. The law 
of environment with its important factors, the personal character of 
the teacher, his temper, sympathy, and interest,—the law of selec- 
tion,—in accordance with which each chooses by which of the con- 
ditions of life he will allow his character to be most powerfully 
dominated ; and the laws of degeneration and divergence were con- 
trasted and balanced with that philosophical acumen and masterly 
grasp of the subject for which Dr. Fitch’s hearers had been pre- 
pared by his writings on pedagogy. 

Wednesday afternoon the members of the Institute visited Fort 
Adams, in the evening listening to a concert by the Ocean House 
orchestra, followed by songs by Prof. J. L. Frank and Miss Pamela 
A. Fry. The lecturer of the evening was the Hon. Jas. W. Pat- 
terson, of New Hampsbire ; subject, ‘‘ A Trip among the Glaciers.”’ 

With a graphic description of an ascent of Mt. Blane in 1873, 
Mr. Patterson gave some interesting facts in relation to the origin 
of glaciers. On the south side of the Alps we find the snow line 
about eight thousand feet above the sea. All moisture above this 
line must be condensed and reaches mountain surfaces as crystalized 
or granulated snow, or as hail. When the steep sides of these 
lofty heights become overloaded with snow it pushes down of its 
own might, and sometimes descends 3,000 feet below the frost line 
into the deep valleys. The movement is not in mass but molecular. 

various theories by which this movement is accounted tor 
were entertainingly summarized by Mr. Patterson, who added to 
the interest of his lecture by pertinent illustrations. 

Following are the newly appointed officers for the ensuing year. 
The election of Supt. G. A. Littlefield to the position of president 
is a merited recognition of personal popularity, untiring industry 
and zeal in the cause of education. 

President—George A. Littlefield. Newport, R. I. 

Secretary—Ray Greene Huling, New Bedford. 

Assistant Secretary—Augustus D. Small, Boston, Mass. 

Treasurer—James W. Webster, Malden, Mass. 

Assistant Treasurer—Henry Whittemore, Waltham, Mass. 

Vice Presidents—Maine: W. J. Corthell, Gorham; A. M. Ed- 
wards, Lewiston; G. B. Files, Augusta; R. E. Gould, Biddeford ; 
J. H. Hanson, Waterville; Jere M. Hill, Bangor;. Mary E. 
Hughes, Castine; L. G. Jordan, Lewiston; Geo. C. Purrington, 
Farmington; E. P. Sampson, Saco; Thomas Tash, Portland; R. 
Woodbury, Castine; N. A. Sargent. Hebron; O. W. Cook, Free- 
mont; C, A. Wardwell, Bath; A. F. Richardson, Fryeburg. 

New Hampshire : Channing Folsom, Dover; Amos Hadley, 
Concord ; Charles C. Rounds, Plymouth; W. A. Robinson, Frank- 
lin Falls; C. H. Morss, Portsmouth; Leonard S. Hastinge, Clare- 
mont; John Pickard, Portsmouth; Wm. H. Buck, Manchester; 
L. J. Rundlett, Concord; J. H. Willoughby, O. S. Williams, 
Nashua; D. G. Miller, Meriden; C. H. Clark, Kingston. 

Vermont: M. H. Backham, Burlington; A. H. Campbell, 
Jobnson; Edward Conant, Randolph; Justus Dartt, J. DeBore, 
Montpelier; J. M. Hitt, Northfield; S. W. Landon, Burlington ; 
Alvin F. Pease, St. Albans. 

Massachusetts: George I. Aldrich, Quincy; Sarah J. Baker, 
Boston; Thomas M. Balliet, Springfield; J. F. Blackinton, T. 
W. Bicknell, Boston; A. G. Boyden, Bridgewater; I. N. Carle- 
ton, Bradford ; C. Goodwin Clarke, Boston ; E. H. Davis, Chelsea ; 
Jobn W. Dickinson, Newton; Larkin Danton, Boston; A. W. 
Edson, Worcester; William T. Harris, Concord; E A. Hubbard, 
Hatfield; Ellen Hyde, Framingham; E. N. Sallivan, Boston; D. 
W. Jones, Charles F. King, Roxbury; George H. Martin, Bridge- 
water; Samuel W. Mason, A. D. Mayo, John O. Norris, Boston; 
W. E. Eaton, Charlestown; Thomas Emerson, Newton; G. F. 
Fletcher, Marlboro; Alice E. Freeman Palmer, Cambridge; 
Homer T. Faller, Worcester; Arthur L. Goodrich, Salem; E J. 
Goodwin, Newton; J. C. Greenough, Westfield; D. B. Hager, 
Salem; H. C. Hardon, Newton; Hiram Orcutt, James A. Page, 
Boston; John T. Prince, Waltham; Charles P. Rugg, New Bed- 
ford; J. G. Scott, Westfield; Edwin P. Seaver, William E. Shel- 
don, Boston; Elbridge Smith, Dorchester; A. P. Stone, Spring- 
field; John Tetlow, Roxbury; W. W. Waterman, Clinton. 

Rhode Island: W. N. Ackley, Warren; Geo. E. Church, Sarah 
E. Doyle, Albert Harkness, E. H. Howard, D. W. Hoyt, Merrick 
Lyon, Daniel Leach, L. H. Meader, Thomas J. Morgan, Joseph 
E. Mowry, Providence; J. M. Nye, Phenix; William T. Peck, 
Levi W. Russell, J. M. Sawin, Providence; John P. Sanborn, 
Newport; Thomas B. Stockwell, Horace S. Tarbell, W. E. Wilson, 
Providence. 

Connecticut: Henry Barnard, F. F. Barrows, Hartford; J. D. 
Bartley, Bridgeport; N. L. Bishop, Norwich; D. N. Camp; New 
Britain; L. L. Camp, New Haven; C. F. Carroll, New Britain; 
S. T. Dutton, New Haven; J. A. Graves, Hartford; H. M. Har- 
rington, Bridgeport; C. D. Hine, Hartford; Charles Northend, 
New Britain; B. G. Northrop, Clinton; W. I. Twitchell, Hart- 
ford; Dwight Holbrook, Clinton. 

Elsewhere: John Eaton, Marietta, Ohio; W. S. Montgomery, 
Washington, D. C.; H. P. Warren, Albany, N. Y.; George 
Crosby Smith, Carmel, N. Y.; George J. Cummings, Washing- 
ton. D. C. 

Counselors—J. Milton Hall, Providence, R. I.; James M. Bar- 
rell, Francis Coggswell, Cambridge, M. Grant Daniell, Boston, 
Joseph G Edgerly, Fitchburg, Frank A. Hill, Cambridge, William 
H. bert, Fail River, Mass.; A. J. Manchester, Providence, 
R. L; A. P. Marble, Worcester, Wm. A. Mowry, Boston, Mass. ; 
James W. Patterson, E. R. Ruggles, Hanover, N. H.; Homer B. 
Ss ue, Grand Forks, Dak. ; B. F. Tweed, Cambridge, Geo. A. 
Walton, Newton, A. E. Winship, Boston, Mass. 


THURSDAY'S SESSION. 


The usual routine business preceded the opening of the morning 
session on Thursday. The committee on membership, by Mr. D. 
W. Jones, reported a large number of additional names. A pleas- 
ant incident was the motion of Mr. Blackinton that Dr. J. G. 
Fitch be elected an honorary member of the Iastitute. 

Mr, J. B, Sharland, of Boston, held the attention of the audience 


in the earlier portion of the morning, with a class exercise in vocal 
music. As a proem to the lesson Mr. Sharland spoke briefly of 
music as an educator, a disciplivarian, a comforter under all trials 
and tribulations. ‘The question is, How shall we impart this won- 
derful language to the young; how make it applicable to the 
schoolroom? By following the nataral way,—God's way,—we 
shall make few mistakes. We should join piteh with rhythm, and 
keep them inseparable. Examples in pitch, rhythm, recognition, 
and writing of pitch were given. As totime,—teach first, division 
of measure ; next, the rhythmic point, or point of accent; and all 
is done, provided a reasonable amount of time can be given for 
practice under a competent teacher. A blackboard exercise com- 
pleted the instructive lesson. 

Mr. A. E. Winship followed Mr. Sharland, addressing a large 
and attentive audience upon the subject of *‘ Genius and Cireum- 
stance in Education.’’ The popular verdict is that nothing pays so 
well as genius except circumstances. A young man should pray 
every night for the elements of genius, and every morning for fav- 
oring circumstances. Genius is a capital thing to dream over, 
but favoring circumstances are comfortable companions to live with. 

One condition, however, is useless without the other. Men have 


not infrequently assumed that in proportion to their independence 
and disregard of circumstances was the height of their genius. 
Emerson, for example, who went to the length of criticising Homer 
and Milton because they linked their genius to the events of their 
times; but already Emerson’s work is suffering, after the lapse of 
a decade, while Milton and Homer are immortal. 

Genius touches the heart of humanity, making a significant im- 
pression upon its time. Its reliability is as vital as its spontaneity ; 
its energy as important as its exuberance; its unyielding patience 
is as significant as its inspiration. As much depends upon its focus 
as its fervor. 

The genius lives above and beyond his own times and seasons. 
Geniuses of every guild have been the men who, while living in 
their time, have projected the best that was in it into all time. 

Genius is a rare quality. Even Garfield, with all his virtues, 
owed much of his success to force of circumstances. Most men 
must make a little genius count for much, and a few favoring cir- 
cumstances cover a multitude of sins. Most of the successes of life 
must come through everyday affairs. 

How may we make the best use of both genius and circum- 
stance ? Both are creatable. 

Of the three classes in society, as in school, the educative work 
of the world has its highest hope, its greatest possibilities, in the 
larger class of mediocre youth, who may be made responsive to 
every educational influence. The chief mission of philanthrophy 
and education is to reduce the number of stupid youth, and increase 
the talented, from whose ranks genius is drafted, and to give the 
mediocre class greater skill in the use of opportunities. 

Referring logically to the three conditions necessary for the edu- 
cation of the mediocre class,—to apprehend the problems, the 
means for their solution, and facility in such use,—Mr. Winship 
proceeded to a consideration of the three salient institutions which 
aid in the solutions of the three problems of life,—the actualizing 
of life, individuality transformed into humanity, and loyalty to des 
tiny; problems met by the home, the school, and the church, 

Genius is developed by the rhythm of home; the school teaches 
how to make the most of whatever genius we have and of the cir- 
cumstances about us; the church teaches loyalty to destiny. 

One of the most pertinent and practical addresses of the session 
was that upon the seasonable subject of ‘‘ Manual Training,’’ de- 
livered by Pres. Nicholas Murray Batler, of the New York Train- 
ing College. 

** Industrial education,’’ said Dr. Butler, ‘‘ is an education in 
which the training of the pupil’s power of expression goes side by 
side with the training of his receptive faculties, and in which the 
training of both is based on a knowledge of things, aud not of 
words merely. Industrial education is not technical education, 
though many persons confound the two. ‘he latter takes for 
granted a general education, and builds upon it. Industrial educa- 
tion, on the contrary, is the foundation itself.’’ 

The trend toward manual training in the different progressive 
nations of the world was commented upon by the speaker, who 
added much convincing testimony in favor of the innovation. 


An amusing reference was made to the bright girl-graduate, of 
whom Henry George speaks, who had no conception that the back 
yard of her father’s homestead was a part of the surface of the 
earth that she had studied about in geography. She knew how 
thick the earth’s crust was; she knew how it was formed; she 
could recite by rote a dozen more or less important facts concern- 
ing it; but she did not know it when she saw it. 

A professor in a normal school, wishing to ascertain how well 
our public school course fits pupils for any actual, accurate work in 
life, required a class of seventy-four pupils, averaging sixteen 
years, to measure the width of his classroom. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the same rule was used in every 
case, the results varied more than three hundred feet, the lowest 
answer being 10 feet 10} inches, and the highest 350 feet. One of 
the pupils considered an inch a foot, while two others thought the 
whole yardstick but a foot. 

This simply means that these pupils had been taught words, not 
things. They knew that twelve inches made & foot, and could 
rattle off the tables with surprising glibness. But of what a foot 
really is they had not the dimmest idea. Mauual training would 
correct this, by bringing the pupils into contact with objects. It 
would so familiarize them with objects in all their details and 
points of interest that mistakes like these would be impossible. It 
would have them draw, sew, cut, saw, and plane, in order to ap- 
peal to the faculties now so neglected. The executive facalty will 
be trained by the handling of material and the applying it to spe- 
cific purposes without waste or loss of time. The judgment and 
faculty of careful and accurate observation will be continually ex- 
ercised in the process. 

Manual training has already successfully run the gauntlet of op- 
position and criticism, and is to-day the newest phase of educational 
thought. In the first place it is a deduction from our increasingly com- 
plete and exact knowledge of mind ; and in the second place it meets 
the demands for a more practical education made by the conditions 
of contemporary life. It so happens, and happily, that the educa- 
tion which our increased scientific knowledge points us to as the 
best, is more practical, in the best sense of that much-abused word, 
than that which it supersedes. 

Supt. C. E. Meleney, of Somerville, Mass . and Supt. S. T. Dut- 
ton, of New Haven, Conn., followed Dr. Butler, with brief com- 
mendations of the subject of manual traiving iv its varyiog appli- 
cations. 

Thursday afternoon the members of the Institute devoted to an 
enjoyable and instructive visit to the Torpedo Station, where the 
manufacture of gun cotton and other explosives was affably ex- 
plained. Later in the afternoon a salute of torpedoes was fired in 
the inner harbor, in compliment to the visiting teachers and their 
friends. 

An organ recital given in the Channing Memorial Church, by 
Mr. Alfred G. Langley, was another pleasant opportunity improved 
by many members of the Association. 


Masic Hall was filled with a brilliant and animated assemblage on 
Thursday evening, when @ concert by Mullaly’s suberb orchestra 


from the Casino, and a finished recitation of Longfellow's ‘‘ Bal- 
lad of the Carmilban,”’ by Mr. John Matteson, of Providence, pre- 
luded the entertaining lecture of the evening. ‘The last was by 
Prof. Edward S. Morse, of Salem, Mass., who treated of ‘‘ Educa- 
tional Matters in Japan,’’—with characteristic strength, discretion, 
and vigor. 

Referring to the popular fallacy that the Chinese and Japanese 
are of the same race, Professor Morse stated that while both, to be 
sure, are Mongolians, it does not follow that the Chinese and Jap- 
anese are the same any more than the northern Egyptians are of 
the same race as ourselves because we both are of the Caverian or 
Mediterranean race. The Japanese in manners, customs, dress, 
and almost everything, are as much like the Chinese as we are like 
the Patagonians. In fact we resemble the Chinese more than the 
Me sa do, if we have regard to our manners, to our rough and 
rude ways on the street, and to our practice of carrying our dead 
back home to be buried. Most people bury their dead where they 
die, but in almost every train on our railroads there is some arrange- 
ment for the transportation of bodies of the dead from one end of 
the country to the other. 

In what we eat we are more like the Chinese than are their 
neighbors, for the Chinese have corned meats, rich gravies, vege- 
tables, and other things with which we are familiar, but the cook- 
ing of the Japanese issomething with which we are wholly uufamil- 
iar. We have the Chinese for money which the Japanese have 
not. In China on New Year’s one would think it the Fourth of 
July, from the din of fireworks, and when we wish for means of a 
like celebration we are obliged to send to China, 

After contrasting and explaining the Chinese and Japanese lan- 
guages,—the former with its 50,000 characters.—the lecturer pro- 
ceeded to the subject of Japanese education. Especial attention is 
paid to the teaching of morality and manners in all grades of 
schools, and history forms a prominent feature of their daily les- 
sons. To-day the Japanese have regular books, normal schools, 
and colleges. There is no mention of religious dogmas; and the 
speaker emphasized the fact that in Japan there are two totally dis- 
similar religions—Buddhism and Shintoism,—which exist side by 
side without conflict, for the reason that the schools teach morality 
and do not teach religious dogmas, while in our country two sects 
of the same religion do not exist in harmony. 

The wonderful learning capacity of the Japanese, their superior 
deportment when compared with Americans, and their ingenuity 
were pleasantly commented upon. 

Following the lecture was singing by the Temple Quartette of 
Boston, after which Mr. Matteson again contributed to the pleasure 
of his audience. 

President Hall improved the interim by thanking the members 
of the Institute for their unvarying courtesy and assistance, after 
which ex-Senator James W. Patterson, of New Hampshire, for- 
mally notified Supt. Geo. A. Littlefield, of Newport, of his election 
to the presidency of the Institute. President Hall’s felicitous ad- 
dress to his successor was responded to by the president-elect in a 
brief, concise, and pointed speech which was heartily applauded by 
the large audience, so many of whom have received such kind con- 
sideration at the hands of Supt. Littlefield during the past week. 

After a song by the Temple Quartette, the singing of ‘‘ America ”’ 
by the audience, and benediction by Rev. A. D. Mayo, the fifty- 
ninth session of the Institute reached a most successful termination. 

On Friday morning the steamer Providence of the Fall River 
line carried the teachers and their associates out into the ocean, 
circamnavigating Block Island and forming a fitting climax to the 
pleasurable program arranged by the officers of the convention and 
thé citizens of Newport. 


During the trip a finely appointed collation was tendered the 
visitors through the consideration and courtesy of the officcrs of the 
line. 


VIRGINIA COL ORED TEACHERS’ STATE 
ASSOCIATION. 


The tenth annual session of the Colored Teachers’ State Agsoci- 
ation convened at Richmond, July 3, a fair representation of the 
ieading educators of the race being in attendance. From the time 
of the address of welcome to that of final adjournment there was 
unbounded enthusiasm, marked by perfect harmony. 

The plan of the work of this year’s meeting was to devote each 
forenoon to institute work proper; the afternoon to the discussion 
of papers; and the evenings to addresses on professional subjects 
and other general literary exercises. ‘The plan worked admirably. 

The subjects of Grammar, Language, Elementary Arithmetic, 
Elementary Reading, and History, were ably presented by Pro- 
fessor Maxwell, Miss Moore, and Miss Jackson of Louisville, Miss 
Brittin of Lexington, and Prof. Jno. Jackson of the State Normal 
School, respectively. 

Miss Moore introduced to the teachers the advantages of the 
Mickleborough & Long’s Language Course, giving a very interesting 
epitome of the system. 

Professor Maxwell, in a scholarly way, presented the subject of 
‘* ‘echnical Grammar,’’ the work to begin in the sixth school year. 

These two papers were a complete compendium of the most ap- 
proved method uf teaching the art and science of the language. 

Miss Brittin’s paper on ** Elementary Reading ’’ awakened consid- 
able discussion. In the Association there were advocates of the 
word method, the phonetic method, the sentence method, as well as 
the old time A B C method. The word method seemed to be the 
general favorite. 

Miss Jackson, on ‘‘ Elementary Arithmetic,’’ merited the marked 
attention given her. She emphasized the concrete in numbers be- 
fore the abstract. 

Prof. Jno. Jackson advocated the teaching of history by combin- 
ing what is known as the socratic wethod, the textbook method, 
German method, topie method, and college method. He showed 
that either, used exclusively, would fail, but by combining all his- 
tory could be made pleasant to pupils. 

‘The most important papers were the following: ‘‘ The Lustitate 
and Institute Work,’’ by Professor Hathaway, Berea College; 
“* Character Building,’’ by Professor Monroe, of the State Normal 
School; ‘ Study,’”’ by Mr. Wm. Jackson, Lexington; ‘‘ Migratory 
Teachers,’ by Rev. T. A. Reed, of Cynthiana. These papers 
were excellent, aud were well received by the Association. 

The fine music, judiciously interspersed, together with the ear- 
nest, pointed discussions, relieved the meetings entirely of monot- 
ony, while the well-filled courthouse of friends at each session lent 
enthusiasm tv the teachers. A pleasant entertainment prepared by 
the citizens on Friday completed the stay at Richmond. 

The Association will meet next year the first week in July, at 
Lexington, Ky. The officers for the ensuing year are : 
President—Prof. J, 8. Hathaway, Berea College. 

First Vice-President—Miss Fannie Branston, Richmond, 
Secretary—Mr. G. W, Talbot, Louisville. 

Treasurer—Mias Ida Tibbs, Danville. 


Historian—Prof. J. M. Maxwell, Louisville, 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, JULY 19, 1888. 


As a rule, the things that cost the least are worth the 
most in vacation time. 


Do no thinking in vacation, but see things that start 
lines of thought to be worked out later. 


Tue man who is nearest the people is often as impor- 
tant a factor in the forces of the world as the man who is 


nearest the throne. 


Tae Milford High School has a file of the leading 
Boston morning papers, Harper's Weekly, and various 
other standard weeklies, and the students use them freely 
and universally. 


Don’t encumber yourself with too many rocks, pressed 
flowers etc., for schoolroom or boarding-house. Like the 
pebble on the beach, they will often disappoint you when 
removed from their resting-place. 


You will laugh at nothing, next winter, so heartily as 
at the remembrance of something over which you laugh 
this summer. Laugh, therefore, and make a memoran- 
dum of what made you laugh. 


Ir you did not carefully read the list of works in his- 
torical fiction prepared for us by John S. Hayes, and 
published in the special number, June 28, you should look 
up that number and examine, preserve, and use it. 


Mucs as the teacher needs tenure of office the school 
needs it more. It is because the best interests of the chil- 
dren demand permanency and protection to the teacher in 
his position, that legislatures are sure to require cities and 
towns to grant tenure to teachers. 


Fitt your vacation days with genuine enjoyment. 
Sleep, fish, row, drive, lie on the grass, swing in the ham- 
mock, or do anything else that comes without effort. You 
ought to get points enough in geography, botany, geology, 
mineralogy, and zodlogy to enliven classwork the year 
through. 


WELL, well, we are glad America does not follow in 
the wake of Austria, where the National Educational 
Council has decided that though permission to marry 
should not be absolutely withheld from female teachers 
the local authorities should throw in their way as many 
impediments as possible. 


THERE is no way in which the public system can be 
anchored in the hearts of the people so securely as through 
the intelligent interest and affectionate sympathy of the 
parents through the children. There is no way of reach- 
ing the parents’ judgment and regard so securely as 
through their little ones. Let the teacher, therefore, de. 


pend upon himself, upon his opportunities, and neither he 
nor the system has anything to fear from any counter cur- 
rents of criticism such as are inevitable in a country like 


ours. 


DiscouraGE parental interference with your work by 
every proper means. ‘There is great temptation for 
the most intelligent parents, especially for those who 
have been liberally educated, or who have taught, or 
served on school boards, to give officious advice to teach- 
ers. You must be respectful, but always with a keen 
appreciation that you are dealing with a mischief-maker. 
He does not mean to be, but the very fact that he does not 


3 | know enough to let you alone, argues a mischievous weak- 
¢|ness on his part. Respectful you ought to be, guarded 


you must be. 


Tue Institute Daily, an eight-page paper published 
twice each day, and devoted entirely to the interests of 
the meeting, was by far the most creditable enterprise of 
the kind we ever saw, and the thanks of the fraternity are 
due J. P. Sanborn, of Newport, for furnishing such prompt, 
complete, and valuable reports. There is not a teacher in 
this country who has a taste or conscience for professional 
reading who can afford to be withoutthe entire set,—eight 
numbers,—which costs but twenty-five cents. Send to 
John P. Sanborn, Newport, for them. 


THE Australian Schoolmaster, one of the best of edu- 
cational journals, gives the first due prominence to the 
fact that at Springfield a sub-committee of the School 
Board was appointed, “ headed by a representative of the 
gentler sex to appear before the City Property Committee 
of the municipal government to protest against the insuf- 
ficient manner in which the schoolhouses are cleaned. 
The lady says that when she went to school the scholars 
had to sweep and dust the rooms themselves, and she 
wishes the plan were in vogue now to teach the girls 
thorough housekeeping.” 


Ir is no light honor to have Dr. J. G. Fitch, Her Maj- 
esty’s Chief Inspector of Normal and Training Colleges, 
visit America for the purpose of studying our educational 
institutions, and of acquainting himself with our men of 
affairs. Arriving in New York early in June he made a 
study of the schools, systems, and methods in New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Worcester, 
and Boston, before the close of the term, and after the 
festivities of Harvard were over, and a season of ban- 
queting and excursioning in Boston and vicinity was 
passed, he began a tour of visitation of conventions, insti- 
tutes, summer assemblies, and pleasure resorts, at New- 
port, St. Johns, Chautauqua, Montreal, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, and Cleveland. 

We have never met any student of our institutions, either 
American or foreign, who measured our men, sized up 
our methods, appreciated our system so discriminatingly 
as he. We only regret that more occasions are not given 
for our teachers to listen to his words of wisdom. His 
volume of Lectures on Teaching is without a superior as 
a keen, sensible, judicious, good-spirited series of papers 
for teachers of all grades, and we congratulate all teach- 
ers upon the prospect of another volume from his pen 
which shall be to educational history and biography what 
his other work is to the science and art of teaching. 


THE NEW ENGLAND ACADEMY. 


There is a thorough revival of the New England Acad- 
emy, for which the cause of education has much upon 
which to congratulate itself. Take, as an example, the 
Pinkerton Academy, Derry, N. H., G. W. Bingham, 
principal. Here, in a quiet, retired country town that 
could hardly have a first-class grammar school under the 
public school system alone, there is, through private be- 
nevolence, one of the finest school buildings in the land, 
with thoroughly expert teaching, with classes drawn from 
far and near until there can be the most careful gradation, 
and every branch taught skillfully enough to fit for Har- 
vard, Wellesley, and the Institute of Technology. All 
through the state these heavily endowed and admirably 


manned academies are sufficiently near each other to bring 


the best of advantages within easy reach of all the people, 
There is much ground for congratulation in this prosper- 
ity, in this era of endowment of country academies. 
Towns need them, and many city homes find the best of 
profit through the education of their children in these 
helpful, healthful, homelike schools. 


THE SWINTON-TRAVIS AFFAIR. 


Since war times Boston has not been so stirred upon 
any subject as over the rejection of Swinton’s Outlines of 
History, and the recommendation that Professor Travis 
be transferred from the department of history to that of 
mathematics. On Wednesday of last week Fanueil Hall 
was packed in every nook and corner of floor and galler- 
ies for nearly three hours, while an overflow meeting 
practically filled Tremont Temple. The numbers, large 
as they were, meant little as compared with the enthusi- 
asm of the audience, which, in the language of a member 
of the Boston Board who was present, “ became simply 
wild.” 

We fail to see why that now historic foot-note was ever 
placed in a mere outline of history for elementary schools ; 
why Mr. Travis emphasized such a point ; why the Cath- 
olics were so sensitive about the matter; why a distin- 
guished Congregational clergyman should have consented 
to the exclusion of a valuable book because of a single ob- 
jectionable foot-note ; why the textbook committee unan- 
imously recommended its exclusion; why the school 
board, with but three dissenting votes, adopted that re- 
port. But all this is not half as surprising as the excite- 
ment that followed. By what process the citizens of 
Boston by the thousands have been awakened to such a 
fierce interest in the doings of the school board we do not 
know. The citizens have been entirely indifferent here- 
tofore. Every year of late there has been an attempt 
made to raise an anti-Catholic school board ery about 
election time, but without avail. Every such outcry has 
simply intensified the strength of the Catholics upon the 
board, until it has been utterly useless to think of putting 
upon the committee any one whom they have opposed. 
Suddenly, as by magic, the entire city is aroused, thou- 
sands crowd the largest halls, and thousands of women 
are reported ready to register and decide the election of 
the school committee in December. The effect is out of 
all proportion to the cause. There is but one explanation, 
and that is indicated by a story : 

A farmer, an ordinarily pious and exceptionally patient 
man, had the best load of hay of the season on his cart, 
and headed for the barn, when a cloud-burst drenched it. 
The next afternoon, the hay redried, he loaded it and 
started again, but in crossing a stream a miscalculation 
on his part led to its overturn in the brook. Patiently 
the third day he dried and loaded it, and was within a 
few yards of the barn when a cyclone overturned the load 
upon himself. Crawling out from under the load and 
gazing upon the scene, he delivered himself of a mild 
oath. “ . There, I think it is time I ex- 
pressed myself!” 

The public knows nothing, cares nothing about the in- 
dulgences of the Dark Ages; knows less and cares less 
about Mr. Travis as a teacher of history or mathematics. 
It is simply that people have been too busy with their 
own affairs to pay any attention to what was going on. 
They have had an impression that it was too bad to have 
the nominations for the school committee made with a 
view to gratifying the Catholics; they have had much 
fear for the ultimate result of the parochial school move- 
ment, but they have taken no interest in anything. At 
last the not easily moved public has an impression that it 
is time to express itself. 

We are confident that the uprising will do good; that 
it will allay any fear on the part of the Americans that 
American loyalty is dead ; that it will satisfy the Jesuit 
wing of the Catholic Church that the American public 
schools cannot be trifled with ; that it will leave the publie 
school atmosphere clearer, and the system more secure. 

On the other hand, there is not the faintest shadow of 
a suspicion that the Pope at Rome or the Jesuits in this 
country can accomplish anything of any moment through 
the Boston School Board as it is now constituted. There 
are not three members of that body of whom those know- 
ing the men think either Jesuit or Pope could command 


any service of them that they did not choose of themselves 
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to render. Among the Catholic members of the board 
are to be found as staunch supporters of the public schools 
as among the Protestants. We have as firm faith in the 
public school loyalty of Dr. John G. Blake, Mr. Murphy, 
and others of their associates, as we have in Dr. Duryea 
or Dr. Richards, and we can give a reason for the faith 
that is in us. At the same time we do not think it a mis- 
fortune that the citizens have manifested their dissatisfac- 
tion in a terrific manner, for we believe it will strengthen 
the influence of men like Messrs. Blake and Murphy for 
their colleagues to know that the extreme Catholics can- 
not take the lead. : 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


The fifty-ninth annual meeting of the American Institute 
of Instruction, which was held at Newport last week, un- 
questionably takes precedence of all previous sessions. 


‘We say this with distinct remembrance of many large, 


ably managed, admirably talked-to meetings of the In- 
stitute. Circumstances conspired as they may never 
again in its history, to make its success complete. It 
came just the right week of the month. The hotels were 
well-opened and thoroughly equipped. At Bar Harbor, 
in 1886, the sole trouble was that the hotels had to open 
a week earlier than usual for its special accommodation, 
but at Newport they were in first-class condition, and yet 
it was a little in advance of the season that brings the 
crowd. The Ocean House, the chief rendezvous of the 
Institute, knew just how to receive, entertain, and provide 
for the comfort of those who thronged the spacious hotel. 
The weather was literally perfect from Monday morning 
till Saturday night, and that destroyer of all enjoyment 
in a summer crowd, “ How hot!” was not heard, and 
dust, drizzle, and mud played no part that week, so that 
the New England badges of a teachers’ gathering,—um- 
brella, waterproof, and rubbers,—were neither seen nor 
heard from. The program was strong, varied, and in- 
tense. When we spoke enthusiastically of this program 
last May, a teacher wrote that there never was and never 
could be in New England a program to meet our promise. 
We beg leave to submit that there could be and has been 
one beyond and above our highest claim. 

London contributed to the program Her Majesty’s 
most distinguished educational representative, Dr. J. G, 
Fitch, who not only spoke twice, but was always in attend- 
ance upon the meetings, and held constant receptions, if 
we may thus speak of the informal grouping of teach- 
ers so that many enjoyed a personal conversation more 
rich and rare than any ordinary address. Prof. A. E. 
Dolbear, of Tufts College, made an address upon “ Recent 
Advances in Electrical Science,” to which the Boston 
press gave from five to eight columns, an unprecedented 
experience in the history of the Institute. Pres. L. Clark 
Seelye, of Smith College, read a paper that will rank as 
one of the ablest contributions yet made to the vital ques- 
tion of “ Woman’s Higher Education,—Its Dangers and 
Benefits.” Hezekiah Butterworth, famed for his Zigzag 
Journeys, Sonys of History, and Youth’s Companion 
work, delivered an evening address, seldom matched for 
wealth of fact, regarding “‘ Early Inspirations.” Edwin 
D. Mead, a specialist of rare thought, wide range, and 
intensity, did the cause of history great service. Ex- 
Senator J. W. Patterson, one of New England’s most elo- 
quent platform orators, outdid himself in a brilliant de- 
scription of “ A Trip Among the Glaciers.” Pres. Nich- 
olas Murray Butler, of the College of Training for Teach- 
ers, in New York City, did the best thing we have yet 
heard for the cause of Manual Training. George A. 
Kimball, of the Special State Commission of Expert Civil 
Engineers, gave the ablest treatment of schoolhouse ven- 
tilation that has been ever presented at the Institute. Prof. 
Edward S. Morse’s account of “ Educational Matters in 
Japan,” was a treat such as one seldom enjoys even in 
the highest lyceum lecture courses. Principal W. H. 
Lambert, of the Durfee High School, Fall River, pre- 
sented a classic in “ The Teaching of English.” Miss W. 
Bertha Hintz, of the Boston Normal School, did admir- 
able work in Drawing, and Prof. J. B. Sharland, one of 
the directors of music in Boston, outlined with much care, 
and illustrated by means of a class of twenty pupils whom 
he had never met, “‘ The Possibilities and Benefits of Vocal 
Music.” Supts. C. E. Meleney of Somerville, and S. T. 


Dutton of New Haven, spoke with special acceptance upon 
Manual Training, while many more were in line with 
effective, impromptu utterances. 

The entertainment features of the program were ex- 
ceptionally fine, the closing evening being unquestionably 
the most complete, varied, and enjoyable of any in the 
history of the Institute. 

Not the least of the circumstances conspiring to make 
the meeting memorable centered in the variety of manifes- 
tations of Newport hospitality, under the direction of 
Mayor John Hare Powel. Any one of the four special 
excursions would have been considered an exceptional 
feast, while the combination of the Fort Adams, Torpedo 
Station, Training Ship, and Block Island excursions, with 
all the variety of boat, barge, and steamer, was a sufficient 
treat to make an entire vacation memorable. 

The Boston Traveller closes an appreciative editorial 
with this tribute to the officers : 

** The credit for the professional and literary part of the program 
is due Pres. J. Milton Hall, principal of one of the largest gram- 
mar schools of Providence; for the general arrangements, Sec. 
Ray Greene Hauling, principal of the New Bedford High School, 
and Treas. J. W. Webster, of Malden; for the local entertainment 
and the excursions, to Fort Adams, the Training Ship, the Tor- 
pedo Station, to Block Island, and the steamer Providence, to 
President-elect George A. Littlefield, superintendent of schools in 
Newport. 

‘* The influence of such a meeting, with the inspiration of such 
addresses, and the culture of such associations and pleasures, can 
hardly be overestimated, and the public as well as the teachers are 
indebted to an organization and its officers that can annually pre- 
sent professional profit and enjoyment of such rare quality.’’ 

The unquestioning, unanimous, and hearty election of 
Supt. George A. Littlefield to the presidency, was not the 
least commendable feature of the session. His position 
in the city, influence in social and official circles, and in- 
stinct for leadership, gave the Institute privileges it could 
not otherwise have enjoyed, and it was a pleasure to the 
members to pramote him to the highest honor within the 
gift of the Association. 


THIS AND THAT. 


Slowly the brook down its channel is turning, 

How to be silent and calm it is learning: 

Mists from its bosom are quietly stealing, 

Taking its frolicsome, jubilant, feeling. 

Over the pastures a color is lying, 

Hinting that spring-time’s fresh verdure is dying : 
Prime of the year,—yet a whisper comes sighing, 

“ All things must fade,—and the summer is flying.” 


— Louisiana has passed a strong temperance education bill. 
— Surnames were first adopted in the reign of Edward the Con- 
fessor. 

— Miss May W. Whitney takes the place held by Maria Mitchell, 
as professor of Astronomy at Vassar College. 

— A contract has been made with Mr. Blaine by which an ac- 
count of his coaching trip through Scotland will be given to the 
public. It will probably be in the form of letters. 

— Bismark is credited with the ability to speak all the most im- 

portant languages, including Russian, which is very difficult to 
learn. 
— Joseph Cook, the lecturer, was born in Ticonderoga in 1838, 
His full name is Flavius Josephus, and in the ‘‘ Tinghertown”’ 
neighborhood, where his boyhood was passed, he is known as 
Flave.”’ 

— A subscription of $1,000 has been raised in Granada, Nicara- 
gua, for the purpose of erecting a monument in the general ceme- 
tery over the grave of Miss Edith Robinson, an American teacher 
in the Young Ladies’ College, who recently died. 

— One of the finest collection of butterflies in the world has been 
made by a member of the New York Stock Exchange. It contains 
100,000 specimens, and has cost twenty years in time and $35,000 
in money. Livingstone, Stanley, Schwatka, and other explorers 
have contributed to it. 

— Munemitsu Mutsu, the new Japanese minister to this country, 
is about 45 years of age. He is extremely learned, and possesses 
great executive ability. In 1877 he was imprisoned near Tokio 
for his connection with the Sigo rebellion. His sentence was for 
twelve years, but at the end of five years the government released 
him, having discovered that his offence was less flagrant than at 
first supposed. During his confinement Mutsu translated Mills’s 
Political Economy into his native tongue. 

— Prizes are again offered by the Committee on Old South Prizes 
for the best essays on the following subjects: ‘* England’s Part in 
the Crusades, and the iofluence of the Crusades upon the develop- 
ment of English Liberty,’’ and ‘‘The Political Thought of Sir 
Henry Vane,—Consider Vane’s Relations to Cromwell, and his 
Influence upon America.”’ Forty dollars will be awarded for the 
best essay on each of the subjects, and twenty-five dollars for Phe 
second best. The essays must be sent to the committee between 
Jan. 1 and 81, 1889. The competition is open to all who have 
graduated from the Boston High Schools (including the Latin 


schools) in 1887 and 1888, 


SPICE. 


TWO TO TWO, TOO! 


At Lounger’s Club two parties played 
A friendly game of euchre, 

With just a thought to kill the time 
And not for filthy lucre. 


** We're two to two this side the room. 

‘*Indeed ? That may be true, sir, 

But over here I beg to say 

We're two to two, too, sir 
INGERSOLL LOCKWOOD, 


” 


A POET’S PROSE, 


O when I see the sluggish stream 
Is running thin and shallow, 
Tis then I see where wisdom lies 
And let my brain lie fallow! 


Then in my mind I reproduce 
The days so dim and hazy 
Of Indian Summer, and begin 
To learn how to be lazy. 


For when you work all day, or eke 
Each day e’en preach in church, you 

Must see sometimes, if you’ve got sense, 
That loafing is a virtue. 


And when the Poet said he loafed 

And did invite his soul, he 
Preached truth more true than oft is heard 

In hallowed temples holy. M. N. B. 

‘* George,’’ said Crankley to Featherweight, who had just sprung 
a rather ancient joke, ‘‘ Do you know why that little witticism of 
yours might be compared with a certain musical instrument ? ’’ 

** No, I can’t say that I do.”’ 

** Shouldn’t you call it a bass viol joke ?”’ 

An amateur geologist, who was attempting to knock off a speci- 
men of rock which withstood his most violent exertions, astonished 
his friends by exclaiming in despair, ‘‘ Blast this rock! "’ 

A love set,—two on a sofa, 

A deuce set,—to sit on a pin. 

At the time of the recent controversy at New London in regard 
to what the course was to be for the Harvard-Yale boat race, it 
was observed that after much time had been spent by both crews 
in pulling up the stakes, the Harvard crew finally came out and 
pulled up the river. 

A man who steps upon a banana skin when ascending a flight of 
steps, and suddenly finds himself at the bottom, differs from a gen- 
tleman gazing upon Niagara, in that one stares at the falls, and the 
other falls at the stairs. ‘ 

Leaving a statue out of doors when it rains has the effect of re- 
ducing its size, as it makes it become a statuette. 

As the soap-dealer said when his store was burned, ‘‘ These hopes 
are gone.”’ 


GENERAL HPITOME. 


(From July 11 to July 17, inclusive.] 

— General Sheridan still improving. 

— Congressman Randall critically ill. 

— Powder mills explosion at Crenona, Pa. 

— Riot of railroad strikers at Kansas City. 

— Taking of the Bastile celebrated in France. 

— New England Chautauquans at Framingham, 

— Emperor William on his way to St. Petersburg. 

— Fearful accident on the Virginia Midland railway. 

— Serious fire at Alpena, Mich. ; 1,500 people homeless. 

— The great iron lockout at Pittsburg practically ended. 

— General Harrison is suffering from an attack of neuralgia. 

— Geo. W. Vanderbilt’s family alarmed at his failing health. 

— Reception at Tremont House, Boston, to ex-President Hayes. 

— Private schools in India to be replaced by government instruc- 
tion. 

— Jay Gould, severely threatened with paralysis, is now out of 

ger. 

— Movement to transfer Minister Lawton from Austria to 
Russia. 

o — & thoroughly organized gang of counterfeiters broken up at 
ttawa. 

— Annual session of American Philological Association at 
Amherst. 

— An effort being made for a commutation of Mrs. Robinson's 
sentence. 

— Depredations on the public timber in Nevada amounting to 
$10,000,000. 

— Desperate half-breeds at Manitoba preparing for another 
armed rebellion. 

— National Division Sons of Temperance of North America in 
session at ‘Toronto. 

— The National American Party call a National Convention at 
Washington, Aug. 14. 

— Canadian government to suppress polygamy among the Mor- 
mons in the Northwest. 

— Saving of $9,917,894.21 by the purchase of United States 
bonds under the April circular. 

— Nearly 5,000 more original pensions granted the past fiscal 
year than ever before in one year. 

— The President accepts the resignation of Mr. Lothrop, Minis- 
ter to Russia, to take effect August 1. 

— Destructive floods in central and southern Illinois and West 
Virginia; loss estimated at $1,000,000. 

— Large numbers of Chinese smuggling themselves into Wash- 
ington Territory from British Columbia. 

— One of the Chicago dynamiters makes a full confession of the 
conspiracy against the Burlington railroad. ; 

— Terrible fire in the Debeers mine, Kimberly, South Africa ; 
225 miners burned to death. Cause of fire unknown. 

— The House passes thirteen bills granting the right of way 
through Indian reservations to certain railroad companies. 

— Serious charges brought against General Stephenson, governor 
National Soldiers’ Home at Togus; a committee of investigation to 
be appointed. 

— The National Prison Association holds its annual meeting in 
Boston ; ex-President Hayes and distinguished delegates from all 
quarters in attendance. 

— Boulanger, failing to dissolve the Chamber of Deputies, re- 
signs his seat; a duel between him and Prime Minister Floquet 


results seriously for the former. 


| | 
| | 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the sizeand form of printing paper, 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length. ] 


Son OF VULCAN. 
Witn Harp AND CROWN. 
James Rice. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 

Sold by Estes & Lauriat, Boston, at $1.50 each. 

The first of the above books is one of the most fascinating we 
have seen by these comrade authors, and that as their readers 
know, is saying a good deal. John Armstrong, the ‘ Son of 
Valean,’’ was born in a shed,—a shed which also sheltered an iron 
furnace; the father had been burned to death in the house to 
which he had set fire in a drunken fit the night before, and the 
mother died at the child’s birth. The story is the story of young 
Armstrong's life, his first years with Myles Cuolahan, an Irish 
pedier, his education by an old clergyman who takes a fancy to the 
child, and on to the time when he forces Paul Bayliss, grown rich 
on the little remnant of property Johnny Armstrong the first had 
left for his boy, to give him his own, and take him into partner- 
ship. So he becomes an owner in the great works where he was 
born. The story is romantic enough to suit any novel reader, and 
Jack’s two narrow escapes from death by murder will satisfy the 
lover of the startling element, while the pages devoted to pretty 


Both books by Walter Besant and 
464 pp., 8} x 6. 


reacher i tever be his faith or lack of faith. It 
a candor which makes it 
and in every way helpful. It considers the problems o —- s 
wealth, marriage, education, legislation, and poqueeaiom. zee 
chapter on Education will attract much attention. e author 
appreciates the need of ethical thought among educators, saying : 
thoughtful investigator discovers more doubt, 
contradiction among educational theorists and their discip a 
among teachers than any other age reveals. Ends, means, ae 
methods the most opposite are lauded and applied, sometimes 


iscoveries, and almost always ir the name of * sci- 
is of sciolists. As soon as anything calls itself 
science, it has authority. The mind of the moderns has a specia 
reverence for the ‘ practical’ also, but the sphere of practice is 

” 

schoolbook on science is considered obsolete if it 
does not contain last year’s discoveries, and yet precepts and doctrines 
that have been slowly verified in the experience of centuries are 
arbitrarily excluded from our schoolrooms.’ 


Loyatty Grorcr. By Mrs. Parr. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 358 pp., 6} x 4}. Price, $1.00. — 

This house is preéminent for its skill in selecting only the best 
stories for its ‘* Leisure Hour Series,’’ which now reaches No. 213, 

ib in itself. 

i pnw ad ye has succeeded in writing for Americans a story of En- 
glish life among the humbler classes, which reveals the instinctive 
prejadices of Englishmen against avything off-color in the eyes 


Nora will gratify the sentimentally inclined. There isn’t a great 
deal of marrying in this novel, bat the authors generally pair off a 
sufficient number of lovers, and Jack and Nora, the hero and hero- 
ine, are left happy in each other,—the ‘‘ Dachess of Connaught 
and the ‘‘Son of Vulcan.” 

Messrs. Besant and Rice have no love for the man with a retreat- 
ing chin, and they show him up in a sorry light in With Harp and 
Crown, in which they also bring out woman in a different part from 
that which she plays in most of their books. Just as Marion and 
Gerald are betrothed the former’s father falls from a cliff and is 
killed while walking with Gerald’s father. It is true that Chaun- 
cey Chacomb did not touch Captain Revel, but his violent passion 
so alarmed the latter that he lost control of himself and fell to his 
death. Mr. Chacomb then becomes half insane, feeling that he is 
guilty of murder. Marion leaves a note of goodby for her lover, 
who is out of town, and takes her brother and sister to London to 
make a livelihood. Fred, the brother, is the man without a chin, 
and one hardly knows with which to be most indignant, his selfish- 
ness or Marion’s devotion, which causes her and her sister to go 
hungry that the handsome youth may be supported in idleness. 
Gerald, the lover, stays in Africa for years without making an at- 
tempt to find the Revels, and when he finally returns and calls 
upon them without the slightest recognition of the tie between 
himself and Marion, he falls in love with the younger sister and 
marries her. 
hang in the Academy, and is able to support herself, Fred, and 
his family in comfort, and she remains unmarried. For her are the 
closing words of the book: Hers is the golden HARP, with which 
to celebrate the victory over sorrow and disappointment,— the solu- 
tion of the problem, insoluble to the selfish world, the final triumph 
of Love over Pain. 


My Story or tHe War. A Woman's Narrative of 
Four Years’ Personal Experience During the War of the Rebel- 
lion, with Anecdotes, Pathetic Incidents, and Thrilling Reminis- 
cences, Portraying the Lights and Shadows of Hospital Life and 
the Sanitary Service of the War. By Mary A. Livermore. 
Tinstrated. Hartford, Conn.: A. D. Worthington & Co. 
700 pp., 9x6. 

Mrs, Livermore would have been a great woman in any sphere 
of life,—great, we mean, in the true sense; but she would not 
have been the famous woman she is to-day but for the four years of 
personal experience as nurse in the Union army and in relief at 
nome, in hospitals, camps, and at the front. Her characteristic 
life and energy, her consecration and devotion, led to the heroism 
of those terrible years; her intellectual greatness and nobility of 
character led her to rise from those experiences to become the lead- 
ing woman of America for three quarters of a century. 

The various lives of Women of the War, Women of America, 
Famous Women at Home and Abroad, ete., have all given glimpses 
of her hospital life, until there has been an insatiable thirst for 
more of these experiences, a desire which could not have been 
quenched with a work of any l+ss completeness than this before us. 
Seven hundred large pages, with many full-page illustrations, are 
none too many to give the thousands of friends a vivid picture of 
the life led by Mrs. Livermore and the noble women who worked 
with her through those years. : 

Speaking of ber return from the army, she says: ‘‘ I put away 
all mementoes of the exceptional life 1 had led, and reéntered with 
gladness upon the duties connected with my home and family, giv- 
ing my leisure, as before the war, to charitable work and literary 

pursuits. The twenty odd years that have passed since the bells 
rang in the long prayer for peace have been packed with work, 
have brought me in contact with people and events of national im- 
portance, have afforded me extended opportunities of travel in my 
own country and Europe, and have given me a largeness and vari- 
ety of experience not often gained by a woman. The sun of my 
life is now sloping swiftly to the west, the years that I have trav- 
eled lie stretching in long array behind me, and I am approaching 
the time when one lives much in memory. There is a paucity of 
histories of the private soldier, of sketches of the rank and file; 
there is a whole world of thrilling and heroic deed and endeavor, 
of lofty patience, silent endurance and sacrifice, connected with the 
soldiers of the army, of which the world will always remain igno- 
rant. The consecrated and organized work of women who strength- 
ened the sinews of the nation with their unflagging enthusiasm and 
bridged the chasm between civil and miliiary life, by keeping the 
men in the field civilians, and making the people at home, of both 
sexes, half soldiers, can never be understood save by those who 
lived through that period, when one year counted more in the his- 
tory of noble development than a half-score of ordinary years of 
buying and selling, building and furnishing, visiting and feasting. 


Tf this book shall in any way help to supply this deficiency I have 


indicated, my purpose will be accomplished.” 
Tue Socia, or CHRISTIANITY. 
8x5}. Price, $1.25. 


The ethical side of Christianity is recognized as it has never been 
in the past. Various social movements not calculated in them- 
selves to conserve the peace and harmony of society give evidence 
of bearing fruit in so modifying the work of the churches as to 
make the evangelization of the world a matter of righteousness in life ; 
among classes in ways hitherto unreached and in ways not hitherto] of 


emphasized. Every theological seminary must, in the near fature, 


not only have a lectureship on Christian sociology, but a chair de- 


voted to that subject. 
This pioneer volume should be in the hands of every teacher, 


By David] 
G. Hill, LL.D. Boston: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 231 pp, 
Joh 


of the society in which they move. Loyalty rescued Roger Coode 
from drowning, in his youth, under circumstances that led to asso- 
ciations which endeared each to the other. Both were in the hum- 
blest walks of life, with very little that was attractive in themselves 
or their surroundings except to each other. Loyalty’s father was 
said to have been hanged, which fact stood in the way of a union 
every way welcome to themselves but unwelcome to Roger's friends 
and associates. The story grows in intensity, until one can scarcely be 
patient with the phases of the plot by which it is discovered that it 
was not Loyalty’s father who was hanged; that Loyalty is not in 
love with any other aspirant for her affections, and the tragedy of 
the closing chapters in which once more Loyalty rescues Roger 
from drowning only to lose her own life in the attempt, and be- 
comes, in the memories of the place, a heroine of heroines. The 
strength of the book is perhaps in the graphic account of the struggle 
between Roger’s affection for Loyalty and the family pride which 
held him back. There is real art and thorough fascination in the 
way in which the author tells the story of his yielding to his 
love at the sacrifice of his worldly prospects, culminating in the in- 
trasion of jealousy which brings on the final catastrophe in which 
the girl’s nobility and truth are vindicated at the expense of her 


ife. 


Tue following educational monographs, published by 


By this time, however, Marion has had a picture| the Industrial Education Association of New York, are ready or iv 
preparation: A Plea for the Training of the Hand, by D. C. Gil- 


man, LL.D.; Manual Training and the Public School, by H. H. 
Belfield, Ph.D.; Education in Bavaria, by Sir Philip Magnus; 
Physical and Industrial Training of Criminals, By Dr. H. D. Wey ; 
Mark Hopkins, Teacher, by Prot. Leverett W. Spring, of Williams 
College: Historical Aspects of Education, by Oscar Browning; 
Manual Training in Sweden, by Prof. A. Sluys; The Functions of 
the Public School, by Prof. W. H. Payne; The Teaching of History, 
by Dr. Edward Channing ; Objections to Manual Training, by Col. 
Francis W. Parker; Extent of the Manual Training Field, by Prof. 
C. M. Woodward ; Graphic Methods of Teaching, by Charles Barn 
ard, Esq. ; Elementary Science in Schools, by Prof. W. Lant Car- 
penter; The JewishTheory of Education, by Prof. Henry M. Leip- 
ziger; Domestic Science in the Schools, by Mrs. Emma P. Ewing; 
The Science of Cooking as a Factor in Public Education, by Mrs. 
Ellen H. Richards. 


TEACHERS of Latio will be interested to know that 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have in press a new and revised 
edition of the widely famous Andrews & Stoddard's Latin Gram- 
mar, edited by Henry Preble, assistant professor of Greek and 
Latin at Harvard University. 

The same firm will os publish Second Lessons in Arithmetic, 
by H. N. Wheeler, designed as a companion to Warren Colburn’s 
First Lessons. 


Meraops AND Arps In TEACHING GEOGRAPHY ; a new 
educational work in the press of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, by 
Charles F. King, master of the Dearborn School, Boston, will be 
found of great service in presenting this study interestingly and 
profitably. It is a book independent of any geography, and may, 
ae be used by teachers equally well with any authorized 
text 


D. C. Heatu & Co. have in preparation, to be pub- 
lished soon, some selected poems from Lamartine’s Premiere et 
Nouvelles Meditations. They will be edited, with biographical 
sketch and notes, by George O. Curme, A.M., professor of Ger- 
man and French, Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 


RicHarp A. Proctor has written, and Longmans, Green 
& Co. have published, a valuable work entitled Old and New As- 
tronomy. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Arabian Nights; selected and ; 
price, 50 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. by Raware Everett 
Two College Girls; by Helen Dawes Brown; price 50 cents. Boston ; 


h Ocean Tramp; by Philip D. Heywood; price $1.25. 

Story; by Anne Kendrick Benedict; ies $1.50. The 

bridge; by James Payn; price 50 cents. Boston: D. Lothrop bo 
Housekee ing Made Easy ; by Christine Terhune Herrick, Mr 

Wm. Curtis. New York: Harper, — 
Cryptogram ; by Ignatius Donelly. Chicago; R. S. Peale 


The Grea 
Old and N 
an ew Ast 
Silent Green & Ca. 1s by Richard A. Proctor. 
ent Witness; : 
Victories of Love and "a Bias J. H. Walworth; price 25 cents. The 


e Portrayed by H 
ork: Worthington bo. by, Robert Waters 


price 42 cents. Cincinnati: Van A 

The Civil Service Question Book: & 
price 25 cents. 
Geography; by Emma L. Pardon; prine 
History; by Anna M. Juliand ; price 


Problems of To-day ; 
Yor coy Richard T. Ely, Ph.D.; price, $1.25. New 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


FABLE AND FACT. 


This is the fable: In faucibus lupi os inhwserat. Mercedes 
igitur conducit gruem, qui illud extrahat. Hoe grus longitudine 
colli facile effecit. Quum autim mercedem postularet, subridens 
lupus et dentibus infrendens, Num tibi, inquit, parva merces vide- 
tur, quod caput incolume ex lupt faucibus extrazxisti. 


Translated: ‘‘ A bone had stuck in the throat of a wolf. There. 
fore for a reward he hires a crane to extract it. This the crang 
easily did with his long neck. But when he asked for a reward, 
the wolf, smiling and gnashing his teeth, said, Does it seem to you 
a small reward that you have withdrawn your head unharmed from 
the jaws of a wolf?” 

With this compare the following as a veritable fact, if Xenophon 
can be relied upon. In describing the men who lost their lives in 
the treachery related in the Anabasis (Book IL., chapters 5 and 
6), he used these words in depicting the eharacter of Menon, 
the Thessalian: xaréAeyev, drére tec abrod ddicrairo, 

Translation: ‘‘ If any one forsook him, he spoke of it as a favor, 
that while he made use of his service he did not destroy him.’’ 
Boston. R. PERKINs, 


CHIPS. 


I hope some of the teachers will start a “‘chip basket’’ this 
summer. The grand things that will be said in the many speeches 
will make a fine field in which to pick up ‘‘ Chips from Thought’s 
Workshop,’’—the name on our basket label. 

Buy a sheet of cardboard,—price ten cents,—cut this into pieces 
of odd shapes and different sizes, making a few into ‘‘ set’’ pat- 
terns, such as stars, leaves, mittens, ete. Quotations for the latter 
appropriate to their shapes, make the basket very attractive to the 
younger scholars. 

Take these chips wherever you go, and put on them the best 
thoughts from your notebooks and from the books you read. I ad- 
vise writing the ‘‘ Thought Chips’’ in ink, because the pencilled 
ones so soon get rubbed, 

We began a basket about three years ago, and now have nearly 
four hundred chips, many of them written by friends, and often 
ornamented with pretty pen-and-ink sketches, appropriate to the 
quotations ; for instance, on the one beginning ‘* Heaven is found 
in the shadow of the crossing of swords,’’ are two crossed swords, 
surrounded by clouds. I have absolutely no gift in this direction, 
but my husband and friends seem to delight in ornamenting my 
chips, and I presume others will find similar results follow their 
efforts to ‘‘ make a wood-pile.’’ 

When school begins put the basket of chips in a convenient place, 
and another basket (or box) of blank chips near it. Encourage 
the children to take home these blank chips and fill them for the 
school basket. Spend a few moments with them two or three 
mornings a week, and see how well the scholars enjoy it, and how 
it helps to cultivate a taste for the good thoughts of good authors. 
One morning read the quotations aud see how many can tell their 
authors; another, pick up the chips and say: ‘‘ How many can 
give me a quotation about a star, and tell its author’’; or, ‘* How 
many cao give me a quotation from Goethe about stars ?’’ etc., 
ete. Each of you will find innumerable ways in which to use these 
lovely bits of literature. 

If others have similar schemes, will they tell us about them ? 
Detroit. ARISTINE ANDERSON, 


SCHOOLROOM MOTTOES, 


Never say ‘‘I can’t.’’ 

Say rather, ‘‘I have not learned how yet.’’ 

Learn to think. It pays. 

Use your common sense. 

Think for yourself. 

Give attention, 

We propose to be here every day and never be late. 

Keep the windows of the mind open. 

Very few know how much they must know in order to know 
how little they know. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— (1) Who was the Maid of Saragossa? (2) What king has 
been known as the man milliner ? @) a 
Nantucket. 


1. What is meant by the ‘‘ Voters’ cartridge box’? ? 2. Where 
is the civil service examination held ? Who constitute the board of 
examiners, aud what branches are considered ? 

East Petersburg, Penn, J. S. M. 

— Can you inform me whether or not the ‘‘ Estelle Programme 
Clocks ’’ for schools are now manufactured, and if so, where I can 
find them ? G. W. F. 

Collinsville, Conn. 


— How long have the figures of G d Magog, which are kept 
in the Guildhall in been E. M. 
Nashua, N. H. 


The present figures were made to replace those destroyed in the 
great fire of London, and were set up in 1708. 


— I should like to know how the custom of having a shelf above 
A y a originated, and why such a shelf is called a mantlepiece ? 
sea, . 


_ — Has any estimate of the cost of Solomon’s Temple, in Amer- 

ican money, ever been made? If any one knows of such estimate 

will he kindly give it in this colamn ? SYR. 
Lebanon, N. H. 


Bed... there any cause known for calling police officers bobbies or 


It is said that they were so called from Sir Robert Peel, the 


or. T 
Theol of Nature and elation - 
New York. oO, aoe, on ; by an Amateur Theologian. 


founder of the force in England, 
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THE EMPIRE STATE. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NEW YorK STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION AT WATKINS’ GLEN. STATE SUPERINTEND- 
ENT DRAPER AND OTHERS ADDRESS THE MEETING. 


The forty-third annual meeting of the New York State Teach- 
ers’ Association was held at Watkins, July 4,5, and 6. The first 
session was held Wednesday evening, at which President J. W. 
Kimball presided, and Judge Sunderline delivered an appropriate 
address of welcome prepared for the occasion by Hon. Daniel 
Beach, of Watkins. He touched upon the first of these meetings 
that he attended, — that held at Lockport in 1858, — and reviewed 
briefly the educational work of the Empire State during the past 
thirty years. Principal Jared Barhite, of 
son, responded to the address of welcome, and in a few well chosen 


remarks referred to the decease of Professors Johonnot, Danforth, | be 


and Bulkely. Hon. Fremont Cole, ker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of New York, presen a well-prepared paper on 
**Do Our Public Schools Promote the Best Interests of all 
Classes ?’’ He considered the subject from all points of vantage, 
taking ground on the affirmative of the question, and showing 
among other facts the necessity of the general dissemination of 
—— if the principles of good government would be main- 

n 

After the opening exercises on Thursday morning, ‘‘ Means of 
Increasing the Efficiency of the New York State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation’? was the subject of an important report and discussion. 
The report was presented by Principal Sherman Williams, of 
Glens Falls, and was prepared by Mr. Williams, State Superintend- 
ent Draper, Princi J. W. Kimball, E. H. Cook, Charles Ver- 
rill, Professors George Griffith, J. R. Parsons, S. H. Albro, J. W. 
Burdick, and Supt. David Beattie. Among the important 
changes suggested was the selection of Sara as the annual 
place of meeting. The next session will be held at Brooklyn, after 
which all the meetings will be held at Saratoga. The committee 
on “Improved Methods of Teaching,’’ consisting of Professors 
I. H. Stout, George Griffith, C. E. White, Fox Holden, and Supt. 
Edward Waite, presented the subject of history and civil govern- 
ment in an attractive form. Prof. Cyrus A. Cole, of Amsterdam, 
handled the subject of ‘‘ Education Demanded To-day and How 
Secured,’’ in a masterly way, and the address was ably discussed 
by Prof. S. J. Preston, of Mamaroneck. Dr. J. H. Hoose, of 
Cortland, gave a thoughtful paper on the development of self.-reli- 
ance, which was carried to its logical conclusions by Com. E. J. 
Owens and others. The committee on ‘‘ Condition of Education ” 
gery a careful report through their chairman, Supt. 8S. A. 

llis, of Rochester. 

The leading feature of Thursday evening’s meeting was the address 
by State Supt. Draper. ‘*‘The Legal Status of Teachers in the Public 
Schools’? washis theme. He considered, in their order, the relations 
of teachers to pupils, parents, trustees, and the state school system. 
In speaking of the authority of the teacher, he gave it as his opinion 
that it did not extend beyond the school ground, but that teachers 
had a right to demand the regular attendance of pupils. The 
management of the schools rests entirely with the school authori- 
ties, and when pupils cannot be kept in school with safety they are to 
be suspended or expelled. When a person engages to teach a public 
school, the agreement must be with the board as a whole, and not 
with individual members of a board, and teachers should never en- 
gage for a period less than a year. The teacher should be inter- 
ested in the entire school system of the state, and in order to do 
this professional culture and feeling must be broadened and deep- 
ened. Judge Draper’s address was clear, forcible, and pertinent, 
and was an earnest plea for the unification of the school system of 
the Empire State. 

Prof, Theo. C. Hailes, of Albany, gave a good talk Friday morn- 
ing on ‘‘ Free Hand and Industrial Drawing,’’ and Dr. E. A. Shel- 
don, of the Oswego Normal School, read a masterly paper on the 
** Mental Effect of Manual Training.’’ He presented the mental 
effects of drawing, modeling, and carpentry, and regarded these as 
but different forms of expression. Children have a natural liking 
for modeling in clay, and it is an employment entirely within their 
capacity. Drawing has a powerful intellectual value in fixing the 
attention of children. Prof. H. E. Holt, of Boston, read a thought- 
ful paper on ‘‘ Vocal Music as an Educational Factor,’’ which was 
disoussed by Principal E. H. Snell, of Cobleskill. The resolutions 
were brief but pointed. The citizens of Watkins were given a 
hearty vote of thanks for their hospitality; the normal schools 
were recommended to keep within the bounds of legitimate train- 
ing work, and memorial resolutions were submitted lamenting the 
death of three valued members of the association — Professors 
Johonnot, Danforth, and Balkely. In the evening Prof. Albert 
C. Bickmore, of New York city, gave an entertaining stereopticon 
lecture on **Scenery and Fauna of the Rocky Mountains and 
Sierras.’ 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year : 

President, Prin. E. H. Cook, of Potsdam ; Vice-Presidents, 
John W. Stewart, of Pen Yan, George E. Hardy, of New York, 
Miss Margaret K. Smith, of Oswego Normal School, and Com- 
missioner Ida L. Griffith, of Oswego County ; Secretaries, A. W. 
Morehouse, of Fort Byron, and P. E. Tarpey. of New York ; 
Transportation Agent, Arthur Cooper, of New York; Treasurer, 
C. N. Cobb, of Waterford ; Superintendent of Exhibits, Prof. H. B. 
Smith, of Brooklyn; Executive Committee, Hon. A. S. Draper, of 
Albany, Prin. Walter B. Gannison, of Brooklyn, Prof. Orrin 
Root, of Oneida, Supt. L. C. Foster, of Ithaca, Prin. W. J. Milne, 
of Geneseo, and Prof. Cyrus A. Cole, of Amsterdam. 

The educational exhibit was in every sense a superior feature of 
the Association. The schools at Canajoharie, Albany, Mt. Ver- 
non, Kingston, Buffalo, Elmira, Dunkirk, and Lansingburg were 
represented by creditable drawings. Albany, Syracuse, Brooklyn, 
and the Mechanics’ Institute at Rochester, had neat displays of 
kindergarten work, modeling, ete. Cardboard models for draw- 
ing, color charts, ete., were sent by the State Normal School at 
Baffalo, and a great variety of skillfal form work in plants, ani- 
mals, ete., by the State Normal School at Oswego. Perhaps the 
most interesting feature of the educational exhibit was the depart- 
ment of home-made apparatus which was in charge of Prof. John 
F. Woodhall, late of the New Paltz Normal School. Many of the 
forms of apparatus were inexpensive and simply constructed, and 
as helpful as the cumbersome and expensive forms of appliances so 
much in vogue. 

The membership of the Association registered about four hun- 
dred, and included the most eminent of the superintendents, com- 
missioners, normal school instructors, academy, high school and 
union school principals, and the more enthusiastic of the rank and 
file of the common school teachers of the state. The audience 
willingly gave the close attention merited by the speakers and 


essayists. 
President J. W. Kimball was prompt, decisive, and courteous. 
The Normal schools were well represented by Principals E. A. 
Sheldon, James M. Cassety, E. H. Cook, James H. Hoose, Frank 
Capen, C. D. Mclean, and James M. Milne. 
rof. E. O. Delano, ex-commissioner of Wayne, and Dr. Albert 
C. Hill, of the Cook Academy, have won @ front rank among the 
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eae of the Empire State by their good work and professional 


Presidents C. K. Adams and Orrin Root represented Cornell 
University and Hamilton College with dignity. 

Supt. W. H. Maxwell, Prof. C. D. Larkins, and Principals 
Jelliff, Cruikshank, Haaran, Gunnison, Conklin, Michaelboro, 
Lewis, Carman, Gallagher, Stebbins, Campbell, and Bush were 
among the Brooklyn delegation. 

One seldom hears a more brilliant and eminently practical ad- 
dress than that delivered by Judge Draper on Thureday evening. 

-Among the ex-commissioners in attendance were George B. 
Chapin, of Ontario; Randolph MacNatt, of Warten; E. C. 
Delano, of Wayne; and Luther B. Newell, of Essex. 

Prof. H. E. Holt, of Boston, handled the subject assigned him 
with rare discrimination. 

Miss Ida L. Griffin, of Oswego, enjoys the distinction of being the 
only lady school commissioner in the state. 
= hospitality of the citizens of Watkins will long be remem- 


Henry S. Howard, of Schuyler, James H. Thayer, of Yates, 
Ezra B. Knapp, of Onondaga, H. D. Nottingham, James L. Lusk, 
of Broome, and Ira L. Case, of Orange, attended the Association, 
and did honor to their respective counties. 

There are some thoroughly live and capable academic men in 
New York. Among these are Dr. Albert C. Hill, of Havana, G. 
R. Hammond, of Starkey. Cyrus A. Cole, of Amsterdam, Percy I. 
Bagbee, of Newark, C. W. Wasson, of Lockport, John Kline, of 
Dundee, F, C. Cheny, of Kingston, R. W. Jones, of Lowyville, 
O. D. Clark, of Baldwinsville, and A. B. Whitney, of Horse Heads, 

Miss Margaret K. Smith, eminent as a psychologist, was an in- 
terested attendant. . 

All agreed that it was one of the most interesting meetings of the 
New York State Teachers’ Association ever held. 

WILL S. Monrog, 


THE TEACHERS OF TEXAS. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION, 


At Fort Worth, on the 26th ult., at 10 a. m., the meeting was 
called to order by Professor Pennybacker, president of the Associ- 
ation. After music and prayer, Superintendent Hogg introduced 
Mayor Broiles, who, in behalf of the city, welcomed the guests. 
Mrs. Edward F. Warren, in a happy address, welcomed the teach- 
ers in behalf of the fraternity in Fort Worth, and Prof. John 
Collier of Waxahachie responded to these welcomes.* President 


Pennybacker then delivered the annual address, a most able effort. 
His remarks were addressed for the most part to the practical re- 
quirements of education. He urged practical methods among 
teachers as an incentive to an increased interest in the general school 
system and its associations. He read from a Connecticut report, 
in which he dwelt upon propositions as indorsed by the system of 
the state, among which are mentioned: Relationship, without con- 
sideration of capacity; alliances in politics and church; misfor- 
tunes, amiability and a desire to fill unoccupied time; locality 
without the requisite commendations. He maintained that a prac- 
tical capacity, and not any of the above conditions, should be the 
actuating motive of school management. While we are indebted to 
a large extent to outside educational influences he thought the 
teachers of Texas should get more closely together and think a 
little more for themselves. He criticised the laggard interest in 
Texas state conventions of school teachers, remarking that out of 
about 10,000 in the state about two hundred were present in at- 
tendance on the present session. He stated that three months ago 
there were teachers in Texas who did not know of the existence of 
the State Association, and by an analogical reasoning were still ig- 
norant of the fact. He thought the city closely guarded, to the 
detriment of the country schools. He suggested the appointment 
of committees on questions of vital importance, manual training, 
uniformity in text-books, tenure of office, increase of normal 
schools, and a more general legislation. He thought the people 
ought to be made to feel greater interest in education, as more 
money was expended in this department of state government than 
all others. He concluded by expressing the hope that laggard ac- 
tion would not characterize the deliberations of the convention. 

President Paddock of the Commercial Club extended the teach- 
ers a cordial invitation to visit the club rooms, and after adjourn- 
ment many availed themselves of the offer of hospitality. The 
Texas Wesleyan College officials also extended a hearty invitation 
to visit that institution of learning. 

After the enrollment of teachers the convention adjourned to the 
various school buildings, where the regular programme was closely 
carried out. Many papers of unusual excellence were read and dis- 
cussed, and the work of the schoolroom in all its ramifications ably 
set forth. 

The evening audience was enthusiastic over the scholarly and ap- 
propriate address of Rey. Dr. Mitchell. ‘The music and recitations 
were delightful. 

SECOND DAY. 


After devotional exercises, and a song finely rendered by the pu- 
pils of the public schools, George W. Dale, of Tennessee, read an 
address on ‘* Conversation,’’ followed by Professor Bringhurst of 
the A. and M. College, on the same subject. State Superintendent 
Oscar H. Cooper addressed the Convention on ‘‘ The Public School 
System of Texas,’ setting forth in an able manner its strong 
and weak points. He favored local taxation to supplement the 
state school fund. J. M. Carlisle, of Corsicana, and W. S. Sutton, 
of Houston, spoke on the same subject. 

Superintendent Hogg made a strong plea in behalf of the country 
schools. 

Professor Lattimore, of Falls, made an earnest speech in behalf 
of good school houses. 

Professor James B. Clark, of the State University, showed the 
public schools to be feeders of the university. 

On motion the lady teachers were exempted from an initiation fee. 

The evening session was well attended, at least 400 teachers 
being present. Judge James B. Clark in an exhaustive address 
presented the claims of the State University. The other exercises 
were of a literary and musical character, and merited the generous 
applause accorded them. 

_ THIRD DAY. 

The interest of the morning session centered around the address 
of Principalei. Lee Sellers, of the Ball High School of Galveston, 
on ‘‘ Professional Eothasiasm.’’ The speaker, who is an able educa- 
tor, and one who has his whole heart in the work, showed the 
necessity for undivided interest in the work and the pupils in 
charge. He showed that enthusiasm in their work would carry 
the teachers over many obstacles. He urged teachers to become 
fally identified with the interests of the people with whom they 


found themselves, and in this way they would have the aid of the 
parents of their pupils. He also showed it to be a good thing to 
have the newspaper men interested in the schools, 


One of the lady teachers in a few words heartily seconded Super- 
intendent Sellers’ remarks. 

After enrollment, Professor Apgar, of New Jersey, addressed 
the convention on the training of the senses, using several charts to 
illustrate his subject. 

Hon. A. J. Chambers, who while in the state legislature, made 
school law a study, delivered an address on the public school law of 
Texas. Mr. Chambers brought ont the points of the law fully and 
plainly, and showed the possibilities of the fature. 

The election of officers resulted as follows : 

President.—Prof, John T. Hand. 

First Vice-President.—James G. Carlisle, of Corsicana. 

Second Vice-President.—Miss Nannie C. Breeding, of Caldwell. 

Third Vice-President.—Peyton Irving, of Cleburne. 

Fourth Vice-President.—Carl Vincent, of Brownwood. 

Fifth Vice-President.—H. Lee Sellers of Galveston. 

Secretary.—L. C. Alexander, of Cisco. 

Treasurer.—L. Miller. 

After selecting Galveston as the next place of meeting, it was 
announced that carriages were in waiting to take the teachers over 
the city, and the convention adjourned sine die. 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS. 


36TH ANNUAL SESSION OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION, 


TUESDAY EVENING, JULY 8. 


The teachers were welcomed to Eau Claire by Mayor George B. 
Shaw, in a well-written speech full of wise and witty sayings. 

Pres. T., C, Chamberlain, of the State University, delivered an 
address on ‘‘ The Moral Functions of Modern Scholarship.”” A 
moral character attaches to our thinking as to our feeling, and nar- 
row-mindedness is as blameworthy as crime. To think right, to 
do right, to feel right, are essentials to moral completeness. 

The characteristic of modern scholarship is the investigating 
spirit, which by its impartial survey of facts presented inculcates 
moral and intellectual honesty. ‘Two prime causes of wrong action 
are wrong thinking and disregard of truth; the former prevailing 
with reference to those actions that are not defined as crimes in the 
statates, the latter leading to defamation of character, and miscon- 
struction of motives. Careful and impartial scratiny of men and 
measures will result in political purity. 

For the individual, the pursnit of truth will subjugate self-love, 
develop fixed habits of thought and disposition, and displace evil. 
Its effects are slow, but all-pervasive. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, JULY 4. 


After prayer by Rev. J. F. Dudley, the following committees 
were announced : 

On Enroliment—C. H. Keyes, O. E. Wells, E. G. Haylett. 
B... Resolutions—D. McGregor, J. N. Humphrey, Miss Stella 

ucas. 

On Honorary Membership—I. N. Stewart, J. W. Stearns, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Sherwin. 

On Finance—C. F. Viebahn, A. J. Smith, H. L. Terry. 

On Nominations—Albert Hardy, J. W. Livingston, M 
garet Hosford. 


iss Mar- 


President’s Address. 


Philosophers failing to convert the world to their opinions have 
ever turned to the youth, believing that the rising generation might 
be directed into the paths that may be marked out for them, buat 
these hopes have too often proved delusive. The child is born 
with certain inherited tendencies which, in a measure, make his 
destiny for him. The failure of our educational methods is largely 
due to indistinct conception of what education is; as witnessed by 
the prevailing discussion as to the relative value of scientific and 
classical instruction, the place and worth of manual training, and 
kindred topics. Education is chiefly pursued for utilitarian ends 
though there have been times when knowledge has been sought for 
its own sake. May we not assume that there is a third, and more 
satisfying view; namely, that education is a regenerative agency 
whose end is personal value, not knowledge, skill, or power, and 
that the elevation of the individual is the elevation of the state. 

Three things are essential in education, (1) physical health, vigor, 
and charm, (2) right mental habits, (3) the moral element. There 
is another reason for failure in our educational work, and that is 
found in the mechanical, inadequate work of teachers. Poor prep- 
aration for teaching is directly traceable to indifference on the part 
of parents, and unwillingness to pay a fair price for the instruction 
of their children. ‘Teachers are needed who can make men out of 
the boys sent to them. Several suggestions are offered as partial 
remedies; (1) that the state superintendent be relieved of routine 
duties, thus affording time to attend to the more important fune- 
tions of his office; (2) that our higher institutions reach a larger 
number of people; (3) that the pulpit be encouraged to aid in cre- 
ating right sentiments; and (4) that teachers do harder and more 
thorough work. 

“The Study of Local History’ was the paper read by R. G. 
Thwaites, of the Wisconsin Hist. Society. The term is made to in- 
clude sectional and state bistory. Present text-books on history are 
tide-water histories, confining themselves to the development of the 
Eastern part of the country, dismissing with a few short lines or a 
foot-note events of great sectional importance. ‘Teachers should 
correlate important dates in the history ot the United States with 
those important in local history. Societies might be formed in the 

r cities for study of local history, after the manner of the 
** Old South Work ’’ of Boston. 

“What can the School do to Cultivate Patriotism ?’’ was 
was the topic presented by Prof. T. B. Pray. The beginning 
of the public school is based on the idea that government by the 
people depends on the education of the people. The course of 
study is already overburdened, but history may be taught incident- 
ally. Punctuality, order, and prompt obedience are @ preparation 
for good citizenship, and these qualities once assured, perseverance, 
truthfulness, and all the higher virtues follow. Patriotism is in- 
telligent love of one’s country, not necessarily one’s native land. 

An interest in his‘ory may be secured by a proper presentation 
of the subject. Thrilling events and stirring speeches and patriotic 
songs arouse in the pupil ardent love and devotion. Thermopyle 
and Carthage are of every age. The study of the growth of our 
government follows the outlines of history proper. History should 
inculeate a love of trath and honor, and hatred of cruelty avd oP 
pression. Political trickery, practiced by whatever party, should 
be discountenanced. Rhetorical exercises may be made to take 
the form of patriotic declamations and songs. 

Discussion. 

Mr. Livingston emphasized Professor Pray’s definition of patriot- 
ism as an intelligent love of country. The sentiment of patriotism 
must be based on thorough knowledge of our country’s Hey ; 


The beginning should be made in the home and continued in 
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J, and an ampler place for history should be made in the 
— course. The: we 2 of Horatius, Joan of Are, of Wellington, 
of Washington, should be early told to children, and they should 
know by heart such utterances as Nelson’s “* oo expects every 
man to do his duty,’ and Nathan Hale’s ‘I regret that I have 
but one life to lose for my country.’’ Love of and pride in home 
and school and native town lead to love of country. Lastly, the 
teacher himself must be a man if he would influence his pupils in 
right ways of thinking and living. 

*Dr. Sionee stated that of the 350,000 pupils in the state only 8,000 
enter the high school, and any knowledge of history they may gain 
must be given them in the grammar grades. After completing the 
Fourth Reader, some book like Higginson’s History of the United 
States should be used. 

‘Modern Mathematics,’’ was presented by Prof. C. H. Chand- 
ler of Ripon College. By this term is meant new applica- 
tions and extensions of old truths, resulting in simpler solutions of 


recommended. 

The discussion of this paper was opened by Superintendent 
Thayer. The farmers are just beginning to realize that their cbil- 
dren must have a better education, if they are to gain success. 

Assistant State Superintendent Chandler said that a full discus- 
sion of the question of establishing a separate agricultural college 
had convinced the farmers that it was not necessary. ‘They are 
beginning to demand such instruction in natural science in their 
common schools as shall fit their sons and daughters for their future 
occupation. 

Pres. T. C. Chamberlain: Instruction offered by the state takes 
two forms,—(1) bulletins from the experiment station, and (2) 
farmers’ institutes. ‘The work in the agricultural course of the 
State University is hampered by the defects of the common school 
course, and by the wide gap between it and the State University. 

Pres. W. D. Parker, of River Falls Normal, offered a resolution 
pledging sympathy and aid of the Teachers’ Association in cor- 

relating work of public schools with that of the institutes. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


Hon. J. V. Quarles delivered a masterly oration on the ‘‘ School- 
master and the State,’’ affirming that the teacher performs an in- 
dispensable work in fitting his pupils for citizenship and for the 
duties of private life, exercising an influence which can only end at 
the grave. The teacher is to be regarded as a part of the state, 
since the bias his pupils receive from him determines their action 
as lawgivers. 

Assistant Superintendent Chandler and Rev. J. F. Dudley also 
made a 9 addresses developing the idea of the value of the teach- 
er’s work, 


THURSDAY MORNING, JULY 5. 


The committee on president’s address reported the following as- 
rignments: on ‘‘ The Functions of the State Department of Edueca- 
tion,’’? W. D. Parker, J. W. Livingston, O. E. Wells; on ‘‘ Forces 
Available for the Development and Propagation of a Better Educa- 
tional Sentiment,’’ S. T. Gillan, A. J. Smith, and W. J. Brier. 

The committee on honorary membership reported the following 
names: Hon. Geo. B. Shaw, R. G. Thwaites, Hon. W. H. Morti- 
son, Hon J. V. Quarles, Dr. Dan Milliken, Rev. J. F. Dudley. 

Pres. W. D. Parker called for the report of the committee on 
the school for feeble-minded children. 

Mr. Chandler said that the bill framed had been so amended as 
to include all feeble-minded people, and to make the institution a 
hospital instead of aechool. In this form the bill was valueless, 
and in its amended form the bill had been vetoed. On motion, the 
committee was continued, with instructions to frame a suitable bill 
and attempt to secure its passage. 

‘* Language Teaching in Grammar and High Schools’’ was the 
subject of a paper presented by Wm. E. Anderson. Present 
methods are faulty, in that analysis rather than synthesis prevails. 
Analysis and diagramming too often give the pupil no real power 
of expression, but are retained because quality of work can be 
easily estimated in per cents. 

Mr. C. F. Viebahn believed the end of this century would see 
the abolition of textbooks on grammar in the lower grades. Gram- 
matical rules should result from careful study of examples. 

Mr. A. Hardy believed analysis and synthesis might be com- 
bined, analysis furnishing a guide for criticism. 

Pres. Geo. S. Albee thinks formal teaching may be based on 
previous observation. Language is not something imported into 
the mind, but the development of what already exists in the mind. 

Miss Jessie Christie read a paper on ‘‘ Does Education Educate ? ” 
Short-sightedness, defective hearing, clumsy gait, ill health, minds 
overloaded with worthless facts, show that it does not. Much of 
the work now done, especially in grammar and arithmetic, and to 
a certain extent in history and geography, might be omitted or 
postponed with advantage. 

“* Elimination of Unprofitable Work’’ was discussed, Prof. 
J. W. Stearns, LL.D., leading the debate. The question of what 
shall be taught varies with the conditions. When to teach certain 
branches is a pedagogical question. Modern progress takes three 
lines, —development of civil liberty, of science, of industrial educa- 
tion. The question arises, Can all of these be introduced into our 
courses of study ? Time and labor may be economised by elimina- 
ting non-essentials, and combining work in different branches. A 
written report on this topic is to be presented at the winter meeting, 
pursuant to a motion that the report be recommitted for that pur- 


e. 
The Committee on Nominations reported the following names: 
Vice-Presidents—M. S. Trawley, Miss Addie Neff, Miss Cor- 

nelia Rogers. 

Secretary—O. E. Wells. 

Treasurer—W. S. Axtell. 

Executive Committee—A. Salisbury, Mrs. F. Sherwin, S. 'T. Gil- 
lan, L. H. Clark, and J. M. Turner. 

A lecture on ‘** Physical Education in Pabliec Schools,’ was given 
by Dr. Dan Milliken, of Hamilton, O., at 2, p.m. It is the duty 
of the public school to furnish an all-round development, physical 
as well as mental. Debility is apt to be the outcome of intellect- 
ual activity, and on the other hand physical weakness predisposes to 
mental enfeeblement. ‘T'wenty per cent. of all deaths are traceable 
to tubercular consumption, which is caused by the presence of 
bacilli in the air. These germs might be expelled if frequent 
deep breaths were taken. Health of nervous system is intimately 
connected with health of muscular system. 

** Physical Conditions of School Life,”’ was the subject of a paper 


. Physical laws are constantly broken in our 
to secure education. Proper 
perature and lighting and quiet, steady action of pupils’ minds 

ter. 
eee Limston How to Get and How to Use Them,’’ was 
ably treated by Prin. Dwight Kinney and Supt. Addie Neff. Teachers 
must be depended on to take the lead in securing good reading 
matter; the parents are indifferent. Laws have recently been en- 
acted providing for the distribution of good books among the com- 
mon schools, and teachers should strive to cultivate in pupils a taste 
for what is best in literature. Books suitable to different grades 
should be selected, and teachers — endeavor to get pupils to 

e books suitable to their grade. : 
reewith the reading of these papers the 36th annual session of the 
Wisconsin Teachers’ Association closed. 


CHIPS GATHERED AT THE PENN. STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Of the active members of the Association when it met in 
Scranton thirty years ago, but one, ex-State Supt. Dr. James P. 
Wickersham, was present at the session of 1888. 

To Supt. Geo. W. Phillips, of the city of Seranton, belongs 
much of the credit for the success of the convention. Through his 
untiring efforts the enrollment from Scranton equaled or exceeded 
the number of teachers employed in the city schools. Professor 
Phillips deserves the reputation he has won of being one of the 
ablest and most efficient superintendents in the state. eA 

In Supt. Matt. Savage, the Association found a presiding 
officer of signal ability and impartiality,—one who performed the 
duties of his office with credit to the Association and to himself. 

In electing Dr. Highbee president for the ensuing year, the 
Association has honored itself by choosing to preside over its delib- 
erations the ablest of Pennsylvania’s state superintendents. 

It is seldom that Pennsylvania teachers hear a paper of such 
deep and original thought and such sound and convincing argu- 
ments for a thorough and liberal education as that of Dr. Wm. T. 
Harris on ‘‘ The Duty of the High School to Support the Col- 
lege.’’ In the present condition of educational thought on this sub- 
ject in Pennsylvania, his address was very timely, and it is to be 
hoped it will exert a great influence in leading many of our people 
to sounder views on this subject. 

The question of manual training occupied, perhaps, the most 
prominent place before the Association. It was introduced by 
Colonel Price in his address of welcome. The Colonel demanded 
manual training schools for the purpose of teaching young men and 
women trades, as the age has advanced so rapidly that the shops 
have no longer time to do this. He advocated manual training as 
contradistinetive to intellectual culture. 

Dr. Higbee replied to these fallacies in an earnest address, in 
which he said that we deal with interests that are not material but 
spiritual. The design of our public schools is to make freemen, 
not to dignify /abur, but the laborer. If we spend our time in de- 
veloping the senses, we will have a sensual being, and thus man 
will approach the brute. Our effort should be to unsense, and to 
develop the intellectual and spiritual so that they may control the 
sensual. He showed that were it not for mind culture we could not 
have our trades and arts. The carpenter could not measure the 
length of a brace had not Euclid demonstrated hundreds of years 
ago that the square on the hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle is 
equal to the sum of the squares on the other two sides. 

The last session of the Association was given up entirely to a 

symposium on the same subject. Grand Master Workman T. V. Pow- 
derly, of the Knights of Labor, advocated industrial schools, not to 
— the pupils mechanics, but to give them skill of hand and 
min 
The exbibits of school work are not so varied as they should be. 
The only public schools represented were those of Scranton and 
Wilkesbarre. The normals of Millersville and West Chester had 
specimens of drawing. The best exhibit was from the manual 
training school of the Pennsylvania State College. 
The Pennsylvania Summer School of Methods, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Lelia E. Patridge, of Reading, opened in Scranton, 
Monday, July 9, just after the close of the Association. It will 
hold a three weeks’ session there and three weeks at Schuylkill 
Haven, where Dr. Thomas M. Balliet, of Springfield, Mass., 
will lecture on Psychology. 


Academia, Penn. JAMES J. H. HAMILTON. 


AMERICAN. PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The American Philological Association met in Amherst, Mass., 
July 10, and adjourned on the 12th. Of 300 enrolled members, 55 
were in attendance. 

Dr. James R. Wheeler, of Cambridge, read a paper on the 
“* Cure Inscriptions of Epidaurus”’: Prof. F. A. March, of Lafay- 
ette College, Pa., on *‘ English Pronunciation: How Learned,’’ 
which incited Col. T. W. Higginson to the comment that ‘‘in our 
own country a third-rate actor speaks better English than the ordi- 
nary preacher, orator, or college president.’’ Dr. Geo. M. Rich- 
ardson, of Harvard University, on ‘‘ Goethe’s Homeric Studies ” ; 
Dr. M. H. Morgan, of Harvard, on the “‘ Lighting of the Vestal 
Fire’; Prof. C, S. Halsey, of Schenectady, on ‘* Peculiarities of 
Affix in Latin and Greek’; Prof. T. D. Seymour, of Yale, on the 
‘*Tripods of Hephwstus’’ in the I/iad; Prof. F. P. Brewer, of 
Grinnell, Iowa, on the new word ‘‘ Arbutus,’’ as accented on the 
first syllable; Dr. J. Goebel, of Johns Hopkins University, on 
“‘Impersonal Verbs’’; Dr. Josiah Bridge, of Cambridge, on 
the *‘ Cynicus of Lucian’’; Prof. W. F. Allen, of Madison Uni- 
versity, on the ‘‘ Lex Curiata de Imperio’’; Prof. L. L. Potwin, 
of Adelbert College, on the ‘‘ Identity of Words.’ Numerous other 
papers were read by title only. 

On the invitation of President Knox, of Lafayette College, the 
Association will meet at Easton, Pa, July 9, 1889. It is hoped 
that the selection of this place will result in a large attendance of 
members from the South and West. The officers chosen for the 
year are: 

ice- Presidents—Pro arles R. Lanman, 
B. Perrin, of Adelbert. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Prof. John H. Wright, of Harvard. 
Executive Committee—Prof. M. L. D Ooge, of University of Mich- 
igan, Prest. B. L. Gildersleeve, of Johns Hopkins” University, 
Prof. F. A. March, of Lafayette College, Dr. Julius Sachs, of New 
Y ork city, and Prof. W. D. Whitney, of Yale University. 

This was followed by the annual meeting of the Spelling Reform 
Association, at which a number of valuable papers were read and 
numerous addresses made. Prof. F. A. March, LL.D., L. H. D., 
was reélected president; Melville Dewey, of Columbia College, 


secretary; and Prof. Charles P. G. Scott, of } S 
of New York, corres 


ONNECTICUT SUMMER SCHOOL FoR 
TEACHERS. 


NIANTIC, Conn., July 18, 1888, 
The Connecticut Summer School for Teachers, which closes its 
second term here to-day, merits more than ordinary notice, as a 
demonstration of what the Nutmeg State can outline and accom- 
plish in the way of educational innovation and progress. During 
the fourteen days which the school has been in session upwards of five 
hundred teachers have attended the lessons under tuition of the fol- 


lowing (47) instructors and lecturers : Aldrich, Armstrong, Balliet, 
Barrows, Bates, Bishop, Brown, Carroll, Clark, Curtis, Crosby, 
Datton, Fenn, Frye, Faller, Gordy, Graves, Hall, Hibbard, Hills, 
Hine, Hintz, Holt, Howes, Hyde, Jennings, Koons, Luddington, 
Lyle, Marble, Marshall, McCann, Metcalf, Mingins, Morrill, Page, 
Parker, Patterson, Robbins, Somes, Stockwell, Thomas, Todd, 
Tracy, Warren, Welch, and Willard. 

Of course hundreds of Connecticut teachers stayed away from the 
school. Some one remarks that if Ponce de Leon’s fabled foun- 
tain of perpetual youth were discovered to-morrow, thousands of 
people would be too apathetic to exert themselves to drink of its 
waters of immortal freshness of complexion and anti-hair-dye. 
So with the spriog of knowledge which the State of Connecticut 
has so beneficently opened up to dry, if not thirsty, pedagogues. 
Tuition was free; a simple registration fee of a half dollar entitling 
one to admission to all the lectures. Fifteen dollars might bave 
covered board and railway fares. In most cases working material 
was furnished free. Everything was done in the matter of enter- 
tainments. And still the teachers came not. 

However, the little leaven which has been sent out bearing the 
Niantic stamp must go far towards leavening the lumps of inertia 
and old-fashioned ‘‘ school-keeping ’’ during the year to come. In 
1886 the Summer School cost Connecticut upwards of $1,000,—a 
small sum when we consider the results as visible in modern meth- 
ods and stimulated ambition. In all probability the same sum rep- 
resents the minimum of this year’s expenditures. 

To the Hon. C. D. Hine is due all credit for the inception and 
success of the work. Most valuable aid was furnished the secretary 
by Messrs. Willard and Judson. 


SCHEME OF WORK, 


Each morning at 8 o’clock a lecture was delivered upon some sea- 
sonable topic ; as for instance, ‘‘ The School Club,” ‘** The Worst 
Thing in School’? (dirt), ‘‘ Examinations,’’ ete. From 9 to 10 
class exercises were conducted in primary work, kindergarten, 
model school methods, reading, elementary science, and physiology, 
Connecticut geology, geography, history, and government. After 
a recess of fifteen minutes, several of these exercises were resumed 
for another hour, with the addition of language and grammar, 
gymnastics (Delsarte), and temperance physiology. The remain- 
ing hour of the morning was devoted to arithmetic and number, 
writing, observation lessons, gymnastics (free,) vocal music, peda- 
gozy, and botany. 

During the afternoon lessons in drawing and history occupied the 
hour from 2 to 3; while from 3.15 to 4.15 drawing and geography 
were listed. Occasionally a lecture on pedagogy followed. Each 
eveniug there was a lecture, the various subjects being ‘‘ Schools of 
Fifty Years Ago,’”’ by Mr. F. F. Barrows, Hartford; ‘‘ The Blair 
Bill and the Tendency toward Russia,’’ by A. P. Marble, Worces- 
ter; ‘‘Indian and Negro Education,’’ by Gen. S. C. Armstrong, 
Hampton, Va.; ‘‘ The Ideal Teacher,’’ by W. C. Bates, Canton, 
Mass.; ‘‘ Reading,’’ by Prof. R. G. Hibbard, N. Britain; ‘‘ Some 
Things that Should not be Forgotten,’’ by Hon. T. B. Stockwell, 
Providence; ‘‘ Industrial Training,’’ by Dr. H. T. Fuller, Worces- 
ter; ‘‘ The Newspaper and the School,’’ by Chas. H. Clark, Hart- 
ford; ‘‘ The Town System,’’ by Hon. J. W. Patterson, Concord, 


THE C 


N. H. 

As will be seen from this list, eight hours might have been spent 
in lessons and lectures. All work, however, was elective, many 
making an all-round course, with the aim of gleaning a few salient 
ideas in every branch taught. 

As a matter of course there was this year, considerable retravers- 

ing the fields of ’86. A course of lessons in Arithmetic, by Mr. 
G. J. Aldrich, of Quincy; the lectures on ‘‘ Cryptograms,’’ by Mr. 
George H. Tracy; Mr. Koons’s lessons in geology, and those by 
Messrs, Hall and Graves in geography; Miss Fenn’s instruction in 
modeling, and the lessons of Misses Hyde and Hintz, in freehand 
industrial, and illustrative drawing; model school work by Miss 
Lyle; temperance physiology, phonics, and language by Messrs. 
Somes, Bishop, and Metcalf respectively ; and vocal music by Mr. 
L. B. Marshall, were lessons of particular and noteworthy fresh- 
ness, discretion, and vigor. 
By far the most original treatment of any branch was the devel- 
opment of free gymnastics by Miss C. E. Brown, of the Normal 
School for Physical Training, Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The system taught by Miss Brown was original with her instructor, 
Dr. Wm. G. Anderson, of the Adelphi, representing years of 
thought and experience in attaining that desideratum of a course 
in gymnastics,—i. ¢., thorough exercise of every muscle. Mics 
Brown’s classes were always well attended, and were conducted 
with rare skill and inspiration. E.LuA A, FANNING. 


SCHOOL WORK IN UTAH. 


Utah has no system of free public schools. The condition of this 
territory in the matter of education is unlike that of any state or other 
territory in the Union. In more than one particular Utah is like a 
foreign country. The fact that Mormonism has settled here has 
caused the churches of the nation to enter the field of education in 
hope thus to assist in the work of enlightening and converting these 
people. Nearly every one of the leading evangelical churches has 
mission workers in this field, and in most cases these workers are 
both teachers and missionaries. In many localities this fact results 
in free schools. Tuition is collected whenever and wherever it can 
be, but an inability or a failure to pay tuition debars no one from 
these schools. 
The desire of the teachers to reach and to influence the people 
that patronive the schools, and the hope of getting additional 
pupils, lead these teachers to do a large amount of visiting with 
pupils and parents whenever it is possible or practicable. This 
work is fruitful in many ways, and benefits teachers as well as 
pupils and patrons. In no state is this work carried on so system- 
atically and so extensively as it is in Utah. It is done with the 
kindest feelings and with the best motives. As these schools are 
supported largely by churches, it would follow that the teachers as 
a rule are active Christian workers. These two facts, with the end 
for which work here is done, give tone and color to the teachers’ 
meetings. . What annual meeting East ever was honored with an 
essay on “* Moral and Spiritual Training inthe Day School’”’ ? At 
what institute or association has there been any discussion on 
yn hae for Christ’’ ? ‘* How May the Reverential Study of 
the Bible Be Promoted in the Day School ?’’ ‘* How Shall We Best 
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Secure the Study of the Catechism ?’’ These are some of the topics 
that receive attention from our mission teachers from time to time, 
when they assemble in public conventions for help and instruction 
and inspiration. However unusual or strange these matters may 
seem to Eastern workers, who will say that this work is not as im- 
portant and as far-reaching as any other kind of work, and as 
necessary the world over as in Utah ? 

But these mission schools are not the only schools that are found 
here. The Mormon schools are in session in most of the districts 
in the territory. Each district has three officers, and each county 
has a superintendent, whose duties are numerous and varied, but 
whose pay is small. The effort of the evangelical churches to es- 
tablish and maintain schools here bas resulted in spurring the Mor- 
mons to greater resolution in developing their own schools. 

In the leading towns seminaries have been founded by the liber 
ality of Eastern Christians and patriots. Logan, Ogden, Provo, 
Springville, Salt Lake City, and other points, have excellent sem- 
inaries and high schools that have been running for years, Salt 
Lake City js especially fortunate in seminaries and colleges in em- 
bryo. Last week was ‘‘commencement”’ with most of them. 
The Presbyterian Seminary graduated three pupils; the Methodist 
school, one; the Congregational school (the ‘* New West ’’), four; 
the Episcopalian school, eight; the Catholic schools graduated a 
large number, and some two or three schools would have done so if 
age had allowed this honor. While there is a Territorial Univer- 
sity, there is no city high school in Salt Lake City. Is there an- 
other city in the Union that can say as much, and as little? The 
Deseret University conferred degrees on three students, who had 
completed the course of study. This institution is developing well, 
and is taking some steps that point in the direction of liberality 
and independence. 


Salt Lake City. ISRAEL. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The second meeting of this Association was held at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, Friday, July 6, morning and 
afternoon. Letters were read by the presiding officer, Prest. T. S. 
Seip, from Dickinson College, Carlisle; Rutgers Female College, 
New York; Ingham University, Leroy, N. Y.; Princeton College, 
Columbia College, Cornell College, Vassar College, Poughb- 
keepsie; Rutgers College, New Brunswick, and Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore. St. Johns College, Annapolis, represented 
in the convention by Prest, Thomas Fell, was admitted to mem- 
bership, and it was decided with regard to other colleges outside 
of Pennsylvania to take no step until formal application for admis- 
sion should be made. 

The principal matter before the Association was the proposed 


NAL OF EDUCATION. 
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A meeting of the Arkansas Teachers’ Reading Circle was held 
Friday afternoon after the adjournment of the Association. The 
address of the president, O. F. Russell of Little Rock, preceded 
the reading of two papers, ‘‘ What Good the Reading Circle has 
Done Me,”’ by H. G. Boyle, of Benton, and ‘‘ How to Conduct a 
Local Cirele,’’ by W. E. Bryan, of Lewisville. These papers 
were earnestly discussed by the enthusiastic teachers. New mem- 
bers were enrolled, officers elected, and the meeting adjourned. 


NO TAX ON THE COLLEGE. 


An interesting case relating to college taxation has recently been 
settled in Pennsylvania, where Northampton County attempted to 
tax Lafayette College for ‘‘ten dwelling houses,occupied by professors 
in the college; one dwelling house occupied by the college gar- 
dener; one dwelling house occupied by the secretary of the presi- 
dent of the college; five vacant lots and the president’s house.’’ 
All these dwellings are erected on the college grounds and in one 
general enclosure, but said grounds are intersected by a public 
street. The law of the state exempts ‘‘ colleges, and the grounds 
thereto annexed and necessary for occupancy and enjoyment of 
the same,’’ from taxation, so the decision of the case rested on the 
definition of the words “‘ colleges,’’ and “‘ necessary.’’ It was de- 
cided that the term ‘‘ college ’’ does not mean strictly the assem- 
blage of professors and students, but certain property belonging to 
them,—edifices and the lands whereon the same are erected. The 
word ‘‘ necessary,’’ it was stated, as used in jurisprudence does not 
mean an absolute but a reasonable nevessity, and on this ground 
the decision was made that it was necessary for officers of the col- 
lege to live near the students, but in separate dwellings, that the 
president’s secretary must be near him, and that a gardener was 
needed to take care of the grounds. The fact that the president’s 
house is rented at present and an income derived from it was also 
held to be no reason for the taxation of the same, and since the 
trustees are of the opinion that the vacant lots are necessary for 
the use of the college, the conclusion reached is, ‘‘ that none of the 
properties mentioned in the case owe any tax to the plaintiff, and by 
on eae of the case stated judgment must be entered for the de- 
fendant. 


CHICAGO LETTER. 


A noticeable feature in the graduating exercises of the Chicago 


change in the constitution by which a wider circle of colleges may 
be brought together. This change was effected, and the ia- | 
tion will hereafter be known as the ‘‘ College Association of the. 
Middle States and Maryland.”’ 

Prof. Wm. Penn Holcomb read a paper in the morning, entitled 
** The Place of History in the College Course,’’ urging that this 
important branch of human knowledge be given a place, to-day, be- 
side Latin and mathematics in our universities, —the history of 
America and of England being of paramount importance. The 
paper was discussed by President Toff of the Western University of 
Pennsylvania, and by President Seip, neither of the gentlemen ap- 
parently sharing Professor Holcomb’s enthusiasm on the subject, 
or not deeming it practical to advocate radical changes in history 
teaching at present. 

The subject of ‘‘ Uniformity of uirements for Admission to 
College ’’ was referred back to the College Association committee, 
as not being ready for final action. 

In the afternoon President Magill spoke upon the need of urging 
the Pennsylvania Legislature to pass a law putting graduates of 
colleges where pedagogies are taught on an equality with normal 
school uates in application for teachers’ positions in public 
schools. President Magill and Professors Heston and James were 
appointed a committee to report on this matter at the next meeting 
of the Association, and as Professors Heston and James, who were 
to have presented ‘‘ Pedagogics in the College ’’ and the ‘‘ German 
University,’? were not present, the Association adjourned after 
votes of thanks to the University and to Provost Pepper. The 
next meeting will probably be in the autumn of 1889, at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


ARKANSAS TEACHERS. 


On the afternoon of June 20 the twenty-first annual meeting of 
the Arkansas State Teachers’ Association was held at Dar- 
danelles, Pres. J. S. Doyne in the chair. The session was given 
up to routine business. At 8 o'clock in the evening the Association 


reconvened, the most enjoyable of the exercises being the address 
of welcome by M. E. Davis, the response by Prof. J. A. Setliff, 
and the president’s address. A general reunion, introductions, ete., 
closed the first day’s session. 

On Thursday morning the following papers were read and dis- 
cussed: ‘‘ Our Mother Tongue,” by Rev. D. T. McDonald, Witch- 
erville, R. H. Parham, Jr., Little Rock, and Miss Ida J. Brooks, 
Little Rock; ‘‘ Should Technical Education have a Place in the 
Public Schools,” by J. A. Kimbrough, Ozark, A. E. Lee, Paris, 
and W. E. Rosser, Mulberry; ‘‘ Examinations as Tests for Promo- 
tion,”’ by J. Jordan, Pine Bluff, C. L. Sampson, Texarkana, and 
J. H. Hineman, Monticello. All the papers were thoughtfal, call- 
ing forth much general discussion of an entertaining and instruct- 
ive character. 

“The Relation of the College to the Public Schools,” ‘‘ The 
Culture of the Perceptive Powers,’’ ‘‘ Growth of the Public School 
System in Arkansas’? and A Normal School for Arkansas’’ were 
subjects ably treated by representative men and women at the af- 
ternoon and evening gatherings. 

Friday morning, M. P. Venable, J. R. Roberts, and Frank 
Knowlton spoke briefly on “‘ Educational Fallacies,’’ and a general 
discussion followed. The second and last topic of the morning, 
‘* Natural Science in the Public Schools’’ was presented by C. T. 


McClintock, of Fort Smith, and Wm. Moseley, of Texarkana. 


schools was that the programs consisted of such work as had been 
done by pupils during the school year, thus avoiding the overpres- 
sure arising from the preparation of elaborate essays and declama- 
tions. 

In the Keith School the poems of John G. Whittier had been 
made a study during the year, so the best reviews were laid aside, 
after careful revision, for the class program of 1888. The most 
attractive number on the program was the ‘‘ Witch’s Daughter,’’ 
recited by one pupil and beautifully and rapidly illustrated on the 
blackboard by another. The principal received a charming letter 
from the Quaker poet, to whom the program had been sent, ac- 
knowledging the courtesy by sending ‘‘all good wishes to the 

lass.’’ 


At the Douglas School the exercises were of a superior character, 
comprising elaborate reviews, superbly illustrated, thoughtful 
essays on the arts and inventions, supplemented by well-executed 
mechanical drawings, and well-chosen musical selections charmingly 
rendered. Voice culture has a prominent place in the Douglas. 
James R. Doolittle presented the Victor Lawson medals for the 
best essays on ‘‘ American Patriotism,’’ with excellent remarks. 
Mr. Lawson, of the Chicago Daily News, appropriates the interest 
of $10,000 for purchasing medals, awarding three to each bigh 
school,—one gold and two bronze, to the three best essays; and 
three to each grammar school,—one silver and two bronze. At the 
last principals’ meeting the subject aroused considerable discussion, 
as it was thought by some principals that the giving of medals 
would encourage the pernicious system of marking, an incubus 
which the Chicago schools have been trying to cast off, forgetting 
in their zeal to discern the inestimable result for good that will 
arise from nurturing the love of country by writing and talking on 
subjects that foster that love. The marking, or rather reading, of 
such essays should be done by acompetent committee not connected 
with the school, thus avoiding all difficulties. That a few fossils 
among us still base their estimate upon what is done by teachers 
and pupils upon examination marks, ignoring all progress that can- 
not be averaged, should not be allowed to depreciate Mr. Victor 
Lawson’s noble effort in the behalf of civics ia our schools. His 
offer was unanimously adopted by the board. 

* * 7 

Women are coming to the front in Illinois. Mrs, Ella F. 
Young, assistant superintendent of the Chicago schools, has been 
appointed on the state board, while Mra, Mitchell, one of Chicago's 
most accomplished and highly esteemed ladies, has been appointed 
a member of the board of education. The county board is also 
represented by a woman of much ability. 

* 

An unusual amount of removals was made at the close of the 
school year, including several principals, while quite a number 
were put on the unassigned list, which corresponds to the missing 
after an engagement in battle. The marking of teachers has by 
no means fallen into inocuous disuetude. 

* * 


An excellent portrait in oil of Superintendent Howland, by Volk, 
was on exhibition in the board rooms, and was, by the teachers, 
pronounced a good likeness. 

* * * 


The National Association at California will be quite well repre- 
sented by Chicago and vicinity. Happy the teacher who, after a 
year’s close attention to her duties, can avail herself.of the change 
of air and surroundings. M. W. 


THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBIT OF THE PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS OF WASHINGTON. 


BY ANNIE TOLMAN SMITH, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The industrial exhibit of the public schools of Washington proved 
to be one of the most interesting events of a season which politics 
and society have made unusually interesting. The exhibit was 
comprehensive, showing constructive work and drawing by pupils 
of all grades, including the high school and the normal school. 
Farthermore, by its arrangement it illustrated the logical develop- 
ment of art instruction considered in its broad sense as embracing 
the principles of beauty and their application in the useful arts. 
It is this conception of art which removes it from the category of 
special accomplishments and makes it a fitting part of the education 
of every child, however humble. Nowhere has this conception been 
more distinctly recognized nor more intelligently developed than in 
the public schools of the National Capital. Naturally certain features 
of industrial training recently introduced in this city attracted more 
attention and discussion than those by which its educational scope 
and spirit must ultimately be measured. The necessities of par- 
ticular classes, and the business conditions of particular localities 
may possibly be regarded as the arguments for making sewing, 
cookery, and tool work, branches of public elementary education ; 
but instruction in the principles and applications of art rests upon. 
the same argument as instruction in letters or in the principles of 
reasoning. Hence to the discriminating observer the most suggest- 
ive features of the exhibit were the classification of the material as 
showing the logical order of instruction and the evidence it afforded 
that from first to last connection had been made between drawing 
and modeling, or the language and the construction of form. 

Those familiar with conditions of excellence in city schools need 
not be reminded that such work cannot be maintained year after 
year unless the system is managed by a wise and efficient superin- 
tendency. Washington has been fortunate in this respect, having 
enjoyed for a score of years the untiring service of Hon. J. O. 
Wilson, whose resignation brought into the field the present super- 
intendent, Hon. W. B. Powell, whose progressive spirit is well 
known. The city has been equally fortunate in its supervisor of 
drawing, Mrs. S. E. W. Fuller, who has been in charge of that 
branch since its introduction in 1873. Mrs. Fuller was trained in 
the Cooper Union, New York, one of the first institutions to recog- 
nize the need of industrial art training in this country. Inspired 
with the spirit of that noble institution, Mrs. Fuller has kept theory 
and practice in the closest relation and in just proportion through 
every part of her work, hence whatever development industrial 
training may reach in this city it rests upon a sure and deep 
foundation. 

As regards shop work in wood and metal, recently introduced 
in connection with the high school of the city, it need only be said 
that it is in charge of teachers from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

The importance of industrial training in the public school system 
of the National Capital can hardly be overestimated, considering 
that here is a large colored population whose schools must inevi- 
tably be modeled upon those for the white race. At the date of 
this writing an industrial exhibit of the colored public schools is in 
progress, which gives indubitable evidence of the controlling and 
pervading influence of the example afforded by the white schools, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


IOWA. 


Johns Hopkins University has recently given the degree of Ph.D. 
to two Ohio men, Prof. G. T. W. Patrick of the State Univer- 
sity, and Prof. Erasmus Haworth of Penn. College. 

Commencement at the State University was a highly enjoyable 
time. There was a large attendance, many distinguished visitors 
being present. The degree of A. B. was conferred by Pres, C. A. 
Shaeffer on 13, that of B.Ph. on 20, that of B.S. on 4, and C.E. on 
1. 183 were placed on the Honor List. 

Rev. Dr. W. M. Beardshear, President of Western College, 
Toledo, Ohio, attended commencement at Cornell and the State 
University. He is one of Lowa’s strong college presidents. 

The Des Moines (West side) school board has begun the construc- 
tion of the newhigh school building, to cost $65,000. 

Superintendent Bradbury of Adel, has accepted the superintend- 
ency of the schools of Wahoo, Nebraska. 

Miss Florence E. Hodges, of Saratoga Springs, N. Y., and Miss 
Elizabeth Mority, of Terre Haute, Indiana, were recently elected 
model teachers for the West Des Moines Training School. 

County Superintendent Saylor of Polk county, has arranged for 
a Western Summer School of Methods, Aug. 27—Sept. 7, and Polk 
County Normal Institute, Aug. 20—Sept. 7. 

Prof. W. W. Powell, of Washington, 1).C., Miss O. A. Evers, 
of the Minneapolis Training School, and De. A. S. Welch are 
among the instructors in the Summer School. 

Cornell College at Mt. Vernon, at its 3lst annual commence- 
ment, June 21, had a royaltime. There were 27 graduates. The 
enrollment for the year was 536. The outlook for the school was 
never better. The degree of D.D. was conferred on Rev. B. Har- 
rington of Los Angeles, Cal., and that of LL.D. on J. W. Mendon, 
editor of the Methodist Review of New York. 

Prin. B. F. Ogden, of Delta, and his entire corps of teachers 
were re-elected at increased salaries. 

C. H. Garney, for several years superintendent of schools of 
Shenandoah, Iowa, has accepted a like position at Marengo, at a 
salary of $1,470. Mr. A. B. Cornell, of Wenton, Mo., succeeds 
him at Shenandoah. 

Supt. Dan Miller of Newton has been re-elected for a term of 
two years. 


INDIANA, 
Prof. L. S. Thompson, director of the art department of Pardae 


University, La Fayette, is one of the most acceptable lecturers in 
the state. 


HENRY HOLT & C0.’ NEW EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE, 


A 160 page pamphlet giving the titles and prices of all their tex 
books. Pit inelades works of approved merit on English Grammar, 
Zoology, Physiology, Biology, Ch 


Economy ; Mathematics; Botany, 


t-books, with descriptions, testimonials, and lists of introductions, and also afnouncements of fortheomin 
Rhetoric, English Language and Literature; History of the United States and European nations; Politic 
emistry, Astronomy; Music; German, French, Italian, Latin, and Greek Grammar, with exercise books 


in those languages. Copies sent free on application. Correspondence is invited. Address the publishers at 
= . 29 West 23d St., New York City, or 239 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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Some Recent Publications. 


Title. 
Evolution and its Relation to Religious Thought, - 
Stories of Other Lands, - - - - - 
“ Good Form in England,” - - 
A Companion to School Classics, - 
Dictionary of National Biography, : 
William the Third, - - - - 
Partial Portraits, - - 
Story of the Niger, - - 
A Greek Testament Primer, - - 
The Emperor of Germsny, - - 
India, Pictorial and Descriptive, - - - 
New England Guide. Kook, : : - 
The Autobiography of a New England Farm House, - 
Social Life and Literature, : - - - 
Life and Work of John B. Finch, 
Students’ Songs, - 
Harvard and its Surroundings, - - 
Condition of Affairs in Indian Territory, 
The Capitals of Spanish America. - 
Reminiscences of Foreign Travel, : 
Fundamental Principles of Chemistry, - - 
Handbook for the Stars, - - - - 
Old and New Astronomy (Part IIL), 
The Story of Ohio, - - 
Madam De Sovigne, - - - - - 
Thirty Years of Paris and of my Literary Life. 
English Cathedrals, - - - e - 
The Animal Life of Our Sea-Shore, 
Laconisms, - - - - - 
First Lessons in Wood-Working, - - 


Author. Publisher. Price 
Le Conte PD. Appleton & Co, N Y #1 50 
Johonnot 40 
An American 1 50 
Gow Macmillan & Co, N Y 175 
Stephen 3 765 
Traill 75 
James 1 75 
aa T Nelson & Son, N ¥ 1 = 

er 
“ 60 
Mayhew 400 
Sweetser Ticknor & Co, Boston 1 50 
Hamilton Cupples & Hurd, Boston 
Finch & Sibley Funk & Wagnalls, N Y 1 50 
— Rand Avery Co, Boston 5 4 

ing “ “ 
Painter Indian Rights Assoc. Phila 25 
Curtis Harper & Brothers, N Y 3 50 
Crawford Longmans, Green, & Co 2 00 
Galloway 175 

roctor 

Black D Lothrop Co, Boston 1 50 
Rossier AC Met lurg & Co, Chicago 1 50 
Daudet George Routlege & Sons, N Y 1 50 
Boyd T Whittaker, N ¥ 60 
Heilprin J B Lippincott Co, Phila 1 4 

Otte 
Compton Ivison, Blakeman, & Co, N ¥ 30 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘I’m sorry that I spelt the word ; 
I hate to go above you, 

Because ’’ — the brown eyes lower fell, — 
‘* Because, you see, I love you.’’ 

Still memory to a gray-haired man 
That sweet child face is showing. 

Dear girl, the grasses on her grave 
Have forty years been growing. 

He lives to learn in life’s hard school 
How few who pass above him 

Lament their triumph and his loss, 
Like her,—because they love him. 

John G. Whittier. 


ImPoRTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

pot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


— Among recent decided successes in the book 
line is Tok TEACHERS’ AND STUDENTS’ LI- 
BRARY. The numerousoutlines, concise, scholarly 
text, abundant questions, the methods of teaching, 
etc., etc., combine to make this the most popular 
book of the day. It has received nothing but com- 
mendation from the press and educators all over 
the country. Its price, $3.00 for one royal octavo 
volume, makes it the cheapest book ont. TT. S. 
Denison, of Chicago, is the Publisher. 


— Life is checkered; a patchwork of smiles and 
of frowns ; 
We value its ups, let us muse on its downs: 
There’s a side that is bright, it will then turn us 
t’other, 
One turn, if a good one, deserves yet another. 
George Eliot. 


TEACHERS wanting positions, change of location, or 

ress the Western Teachers Bureau Moines, 
Iowa: W. A. McCord, Manager. ’ 


— Ships that pass in the night, and speak each 

other in passing, 

Only a signal shown and a distant voice in the 
darkness ; 

So on the ocean of the life we pass and speak 
one another, 

Only a look and a voice, then darkness again 
and a silence. 

— Henry W. Longfellow. 


— O’er wayward childhood wouldst thou hold 
firm rule, 

And sun thee in the light of happy faces ; 

Love, Hope and Patience — these must be 


thy graces. 
And in thine own heart let them first keep 
school. — Coleridge. 


— The usual pie an of catarrh is very unsat- 
isfactory, as thousands of despairing patients can 
testify. On this point a trustworthy medical 
writer says: ‘‘ Proper local treatment is positively 
necessary to success, but many, if not most of the 
remedies in general use by physicians afford but 
temporary benefit. A cure certainly cannot be 
expected from snuffs, powders, douches, and 
washes.’’ Ely’s Cream Balm is a remedy which 
combines the important requisites of quick action, 
specific curative power with perfect safety and 
pleasantness to the patient. 

—This world’s a scene as dark as Styx 

Where hope is scarce worth . . 
Our joys are borne so fleeting hence 
they are wits 18 

nd yet tostay here most are willi 

Although they may not aoe 1 

— Pail Mall Gazette. 


@AvvicE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’ s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it —— natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
‘* bright as a button.”’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
[t soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


— Amid all life’s quests, 
There seems but worthy one — to do men good. 
It matters not how long we live, but how. 
— Bailey. 
—B. F. Johnson & Co., of Richmond, Va., 
have an advertisement in another column that may 
interest you. Read it. 


CRUBE’S METHOD. 


Scarcely any book, except the Bible or the Diction- 
, is more frequently seen on the primary teacher’s 
table than Prof. SOLDAN’s concise yet thorough 
discussion of the celebrated GRUBE METHOD of 
teaching Primary Arithmetic. A new and beautiful 
edétion of this popular work has as been published, 
which sells at the old price of 30 cts. Address 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


185 Wabash Avenue, or 30 Franklin S' 
CHICAGO, BOSTON.” 


. 


MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. 


By GEORGE PARK FISHER, D.D., LL. D., 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale University. 
One Volume 16mo, - - 


75 Cents. 


This concise, dispassionate, systematic presentation of christianity will be found f hel 
to a candid and intelligent student than the random controversy whieh 


the subject. Dr. Fisher is specially gifted for just 


facts, opinions, and fancies which in our day confront the clai istiani i 
tributes to the ‘solidity of the grounds of Christian belief. 
This book has qualities which render it specially adapted for use as a text-book in schools and col- 
ject is limited. It is brief, and at th i 
the aim has been to make the statement of proofs sufficiently full, as well po dus fad pear “All 
and the most important objecti 
book, moreover, is adapted to the times. Recent as well as older ame of Gnd tee eenttonte 
The references to the ecclesiastical writers, in proof of the genuineness of the Gospels, are in accord 


leges, where the time given to the study of the sub 


the leading points of evidence are touched upon, 


with the results of the most approved scholarship. 


titles attached to the paragraphs, facilitate the use of the book by both teacher and pupil. 
“Tt is a masterly example of cu- | “It is by all odds the best 


“ It is transparently clear, com- 


t, reflecting, refracting, satis- | mulative and progressive reason- 
Ing, and aderning. As a text-|ing, so simple in its terms that 
book it will fiod a warm welcome aay f rammar- school boy should 
able to comprehend it, and yet 
all subjects intelligently. rever- | so thorough that the minister best 


for it treats the most important o 
ently, and attractively.— 
York Observer. 


equipped for his ministry migh 
with ght | able as its proportion is skilful 


this kind of work.- He writes in view of all the 


The arrangement of the topics, together with side- 


treatise on the evidences of Chris- 
tianity for general use that we 
know. It is sound, judicious 
clear, and scholarly. The accu. 
racy of the book is as unimpeach- 


and its style readable.”— 
aminer. The 


** Supplied to Teachers at SPECIAL NET RATES. 


copies for examination and terms of introduction. 


CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743 & 745 Broadway, New York, 


Correspondence is solicited in reference to 


2s VOLUMES IN ONE CONSTITUTE 


By H. B. Brow 
LIBRARY G. D. Lind, and 


opularity for six years conclusively proves. 
At the head of all works for teachers, aay pry P P tion Books” rise, fall, and disappest, 


j TICAL! 
Arevised edition is now ready. Ques- Library,’’—the best of all books for 
but “The Teacher’s and Student's cOoM PREHENS|VE ! 


tantly grows in favor. RE It ts the ye dee = which good teach. 
teachers, — constantly ¢ ua for teaching and examination, there is nothing to be compared with 


ers will not be without. Jn prepartn nation, andty 
it. It has been indorsed hy thousands of a the best of these testimoni- 
that the “Library embodies the best methods of the teachers, 
re 1.. Octavo Cloth, Beveled Boards, Marble Edges, $3.00 
clear print. | PRICE: [Library Leather, 


-ANTED EV. F ERE. In spite of the large sale, there is still plenty of good terri- 
A GE. N S the the better where some copies have already nm sold to recom- 
mend it. Terms, pages, circulars, ete., free. T. S. DENISON, Publisher, 
163 Randolph Street, Chicago, I11. 


(m] 
AVE QVESTION 
ESTIONS 
A. 
AND 
“ANSWERS 
1001 iOOl 10:0) 
Thousand and One Questions and Answers. 
Books are absolutely without a rival in preparing for Examinations, for reviewing 
Pupils in Se 97 for use as Reference Books. They can be sold in every family that has ebiidren to 
educate. The author of these books is an experienced teacher. 
Hathaway, 50c.| On English Grammar .. Hathaway, 50c. 
noe. | “ Theory and Practice of Teaching 


Descriptive Circulars mailed on application. 


Campbell’s Economic School Register. 


(COPYRIGHTED.) 


In very attractive Board Covers, removable insides .....++/+++sseeeeee-cerrereereecees 75e. 


Descriptive Circulars mailed on application. 
This is the neatest and most excellently manufactured Register in the country. 


is most economical of time in keeping the record, and, by the rea 
ermits, is just as economical of money. One Register, which will last an ordinary School two years, 


Campbell’s Economic Examination Record. 
Board Covers, by mail, postpaid, 25 cents. 


the preceding. 


Words Correctly Spoken. 

By ELroy M. AvERY, Ph.D. Retail Price, 15 cents. 
pound » out gold, 
printed with red line borders, w written, valua- te, , el 4 
ble to all who would speak their mother tongue with cue ae 
accuracy. 


Popular Synonyms. 
Cloth 32mo. Price, 10 cents. By mail, 12 cents. 


Rusk’s Model Selections. 
Nos. I., and 1V. Paper, 25 cents; Boards, 40 cents. 


Pitch, Volume, Quality, Movement, Accent, Emphasis, Articulation, Gesture, etc. 


selections for the Young. 
Lithographed Covers, about 150 pages, 12mo, in each number. 


The Perfect Progressive Euchre Score-Marker. 
(COPYRIGHTED.) 
No sticky wafers. No mistakes. Absolutely infallible. 


NoTicE.—Sets can be used only for designated number of tables. 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


23, 25, 27 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Publishers’ Agents, 
THE BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, 13 Bromfield St. 


JUST OUT. 


HOW STUDY GEOGRAPHY. 


By FRANCIS W. PARKER. 


This book is an exposition of methods and devices in teaching Geography which apply to 
the principles and plans of Ritter and Guyot. A knowledge of Structure and Climate is made 
the basis of an Geographical Instruction. 400 pages. 


CONTENTS. 
!. Theory of teaching Ceography. 
2. Preparation for teaching, with plan of work. 
3. Course of study for eight grades, Primary and Grammar. 
4. Suggestions and directions for teaching. 
5. Notes on course of study for each grade. 
6. Books for study and teaching. 
7. Spring studies, by Mrs. E. D. Straight and Geo. W, Fitz. 
8. Herder on Geography. 
9. Relief Maps, and how they are made. 


MAILED ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, $1.50. Address 


FRANCIS W. PARKER, Englewood, Ii. 
Ge Francis Stuart Parker’s Exercises in Elocution, $1.00. Both books, $2.20. 


J. W- 
SCHE RHORN & CO., 
Bast 


KINDERGARTEN 


14th Street, 
New York. 


net 

Y it. The Block System, originated and copyrighted by Professor Campbell, 

cos 


but 75 cents by mail, postpaid, and a Renewing Filler, lasting as much longer, costs less than half as much. 


This has all the merits of durability, neatness, and economy of time and price, possessed by 


Twenty-five thousand words in ordinary use. Ac- 
Elegantly stamped in Ink 


No. I., contains a chapter on the Principles of Elocution, embracing the subject of Elementary Sounds, 
No. 1V. is devoted to 


PRICES. 
For 3, 4, or 5 Tables.........$0.50 per set, postpaid. | For 12 Tables.........-+++.-.- $1.00 per set, postpaid. 
For 9, or 10 “ 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The July Century has for a frontispiece a 
portrait of Pasteur and his granddaughter by the 
celebrated French painter, Bonnat. This picture 
is printed in connection with a timely article on 
** Disease Germs, and How to Combat Them,” a 
foot-note to which article gives a brief sketch of 
Pasteur’s interesting career. The opening il- 
lustrated article is in Mr. Edward L. Wilson’s 
series connected with the International Sunday 
School Lessons, and is on “ Sinai and the Wilder- 
ness.’’ This article is profusely illustrated with 
pictures of the scenes of Bible events. Appro- 
priate to the Gettysburg Reunion are the poems 
by a Northern and a Southern soldier; Colonel 
Higginson and Will H. Thompson. Mr. George 
L. Kilmer of the Grand Army, in an article en- 
titled ‘‘ A Note of Peace,’”’ gives a carefully pre- 
pared account of the reunions of the ‘‘ Blue and 
the Gray.’’ A curious story by Brander Mat- 
thews, entitled the Battle-field,’”’ also has 
relation to Gettysburg. In the installment of the 
Lincoln History the relations between Lincoln and 
McClellan are described. Under the heads of 
European Neutrality’? and ‘“‘The ‘Trent’ 
Affair,” Mr. Lincoln’s part in these matters is 
fully set forth. There are portraits of Charles 


Francis Adams, Rear-Admiral Wilkes, John 
Slidell, and J. M. Mason. Rev. Dr. Buckley 
has another chapter in this series on various su- 

itions and psychologic phenomena, this one be- 
ing on *‘ Dreams, Nightmare, and Sonambulism,”’ 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s cathedral article is on Litch- 
field Cathedral. The two great illustrated serials 
of The Century, the Life of Lincoln, and Kennan’s 
Siberian Papers are continued. Among editorial 
‘“* Topics of the Time’’ are ‘‘ The Independence 
of Literature,’’ ‘‘ A New Branch of an Old Pro- 
fession’’ (namely the teaching of manual train- 
ing), and ‘*‘ Selfishness and Self-Interest.’’? Taken 
in its entirety, this is one of the most brilliant 
issues of The Century. 


— The entire contents of Harper’s Magazine, 
for July, merit careful attention. All the work is 
of the very best. The first article describes life 
at the United States Academy at Annapolis, as 
seen by Lieutenant Kelley, and is illustrated 
handsomely from drawings by R. F. Zogbaum, 
who catches the spirit of naval life admirably. 
‘‘A Midsummer Trip to the West Indies,” a 
finely illustrated article, describes a summer trip 
through the tropical islands which separate the 
Carribean Sea from the Atlantic. It abounds in 
vivid descriptions of scenery in the tropics, and in 
interesting facts about tropical people. ‘‘ The 
Great American Desert,’’ by Frank H. Spear- 
man, is devoted to a description of the fertility 
and charms of the States of Kansas and Nebraska. 
Charles Dudley Warner, in his fifth paper on 
the Great West, discusses Columbus, Indianapolis, 
and Springfield. The people of these capitals and 
their ideas are frankly and fairly criticised. 
* The Street Trees of Washington,’”’ contributed 
by Peter Henderson, contains many interesting 
statistics concerning one of the charms of the 
National Capital. Under the direction of W. 
M. Flinders Petrie the reader of ‘‘ The Grand 
Tour—Three Thousand Years Ago’’ is taken to 
visit the ancient world (3,000 years ago) at the 
time the various races who were becoming civ- 


ilized, began to have relations with one another. 
The illustrations provided for the article give an 
excellent idea of the looks of these oldest inhab- 
itants, and the text supplies much missing informa- 
tion concerning the origin of the Egyptians. There 
are installments of H. Rider Haggard’s “ In 
Maiwa’s Revenge;’’ Mr. Black’s Far 
Lochaber ;’’ and Mr. Howells’s ‘‘Annie Kilburn.’’ 
Among the poems is the old English song, 
** Jockey to the Fair,’’ beautifully illustrated by 
E. A. Abbey, and *‘ Monosyllables,’”’ by W. C. 
Richards. The departments abound in timely 
topics. New York: Harper & Bros., $4.00 a 
year. 

— The New Princeton Review, for July, offers 
in its three first articles a notable illustration of 
the high standard of excellence this magazine at- 
tains. All these are by experts in their several 
fields, Mr. Edmund Gosse opens the number 
with a striking discussion of ‘‘ The Study of the 
Eighteenth-Century Literatare.”” M.G, Maspero, 
the eminent French Egyptologist, gives the result 
of his original investigations in ‘‘ Egyptian Souls 
and their Worlds.’’ The Hon. Eugene Schuyler 
concludes A Political Frankenstein,’’ his history 
of the recent international complications in Bul- 
garia and the East. The six remaining papers 
are of general interest. The department of 
** Criticisms, Notes, and Reviews,’’ is this month 
especially rich in notices of current literature. 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 


— Among the contents of The Homilectic Re- 
view, for Jaly, there is no more thoughtful contri- 
bution than that of Dr. Colby on ‘‘ Temptations 
that Beset Intellectual Culture in the Ministry.’’ 
Among the noted preachers represented in the 


number are ex-President Thomas Haill, Bishop 
Foss, Dr. Griffis, Dr. G. D. Armstrong, Dr. 
Riggs, and Dr. Edward Judson. The depart- 
ments furnish a vast and varied amount of mate- 
rial in the way of thought, fact, discussion, and 
exposition, that cannot fail to inform and inspire 


the vast number of ministers who take the Review. 
New York: Fank & Wagnalls. 


— Babyhood, for July, is filled with seasonable 
articles for mothers. It gives many simple reme- 
dies not always known or thought of. Among the 
non-medical articles is one entitled “‘ Put Yourself 
in Her Place,’’ which discusses the nurse-girl ques- 
tion in a novel way, — the failings of the average 


mother rather than of the average nurse being 

pointed out as one of the principal obstacles in the 

way of a satisfactory solution of this perplexing 
uestion. $1.50 a year. New York: Babyhood 
ublishing Co. 


—Invaluable advice and hints for literary work- 
ers are given in the July number of The Writer 
(Boston). ‘* The Evolution of a Plot,’’ ‘“‘ The 
Aathor of ‘ The Leavenworth Case’,’’ ‘‘ The Fil- 
ing of Clippings,’’ ‘“‘ Type-Writer Commonplac- 
ing,’’ and “‘ New York as a Literary Field,”’ are 
the titles of a few of the bright and sensible ar- 


ticles in the magazine. The Writeri s edited by 
William H. Hills and Robert Luce, two practical 
and experienced newspaper men, and its price is 
but $1.00 a year. Boston: The Writer. 


— The time for the Lothrop Literature Prize 
Competition has been extended to December Ist, 
in order to give school people the summer vaca- 
tion and the fall for the preparation of manu- 
scripts. This competition, it will be remembered, 
is open to all school people — children, students, 
and professors in our public schools, colleges, and 
institutions of learning (Sunday schools included), 
and to them only. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Babyhood, for July; $1.50 ayear. New York: Baby- 
hood Publishing Co. 

The Chautauqua Young Folks Journal, for July; terms 
#1.00a year. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 

Shakeepeariana, for July; terms $1.50 a year. Phila 
delphia: Leonard Scott Pub Co. 

Treasure Trove, for July; terms $1.00 a year. New 
York: Treasure Trove Co. 

The Swisa Cross, for July; terms 1.50 a year. New 
York: W. D. C. Hodges. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute. for July; terms 
£5.00 year. Phi'adelphia: The Franklin Institute. 

The Unitarian Review, for July; terms $3.00 a year, 
Boston: 141 Franklin St. 

The Phrenological Journal, for Jaly; terms $1.00 a 
year. New York: Fowler & Wells Co. 


$85 SOLID GOLD WATCH FREE! 


unting-caseewatch, is now sold for 

at that price it isthe best bargain in America; until lately it cou) 
not be purchased for less than $100. We have both ladies’ and 
nts’ sizes with works and cases of equal value. ONE PER- 
ON in each locality can secure one of these elegant watches ab- 
solutely FAS ELE, These watches may be depended on, not only 
as solid gold, but as standing among the most perfect. correct and 
reliable timekeepers in the world. You ask how is this wonderful 
offer possible? e@ answer—we want one m in each locality 
to keep in their homes, and show to _th« who call,a complete 
line of our valuable and very useful HOUSEHOLD SAMPLES; these 
samples, as well as the watch, we send ABSOLUTELY FREE, and 
after you have kept them in your home for 2 months, and shown 
them to those who may have called, they-become entirely your own 
perty; it is possible to make this great offer, sending the Solid 
old Watch and large line of valuable samples FREE, for 
the reason that the showing of the samples in any locality, always 
results in a large trade for us; after our samples have been in a lo- 
cality for a month or two, we usually get from $1,000 to $5,000in 
trade from the surrounding country. Those who write to us at once 
will receive a great benefit for scarcely any work and trouble. This, 
most remarkable and liberal offer ever known, is made in order 
that our valuable HOUSEHOLD SAMPLES may be placed at once 
where they can be seen, all over America; reader, it will be hardly 
any trouble for you to show them to those who may call at your 
home, and your reward will be most satisfactory. A postal card, on 
which to write us, costs but 1 cent, and if, after you know all, you 


do not care to ge further, why no harm is done. But if do 
gend your address at once, you can secure, FRER,AN ELEGANT 
$4. soup GOLD, HUNTING-CASE WATCH and our large, 


come- 
ete Itne of valuable HOUSEHOLD SAMPLES. We all express 
etc. Address, STiNSON & CO., Box 287 Portland, Maine / 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 
Allays Pain and 
inflam mation, 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell, 


CATARRH 


Try the Cure. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is 
ble. Price, 50 ns at sts: by mail, registered 
60 cts. ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., N. Y. 


Songs of History. 
POEMS AND BALLADS 
Upon Important Episodes in American History. 


Of “ The Youth’s Companion,” author of “ Zigzag 
Journeys,” ete. 


Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt top, price $1.00. 


One of the most important books of the season. It is 
full of patriotic sentiment, and should be found in 
every American Home. It will make a beautiful gift- 
book. 


Geachers Agencies. 


Agencies. 


ved from you in my election here. I had registered with two other oe. bat I can say that 


the most desirable school positions become 


VACANCIES. oa + Boer July and August. Probably not a desirable 


position in the United States becomes vacant which is not known almost immediately to the 
TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER. 


.f P.O. Bex 1969, New York Cit 
Branches : { German American Bank Baila 


az O State Street, Chicago. 
donee, St. Paul, Minn. 


NION EACHERS’ 


th Positions, 


Ss lies Sc 
Ww. D. KERR, 16 Astor Place, 


GENCY, 


Send stamp for 
Manual and Blanks, 


NEW YORK. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 
OF NEW ENGLAND. 
SUPPLIES SCHOOLS WITH TEACHERS, AND TEACHERS WITH POSITIONS. 


Ga Circulars upon application. | 


8 Hawley St., Boston. 


| FRANK B. SPAULDING, Manager. 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. 


HE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 110 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., 


( Western Office, 50 West Fifth Street, 


St. Paul,) offers the advantage of a regis- 


tration in two agencies with the expense of but one. Good teachers are wanted for a 
large number of desirable positions in public and private school and college work. 
&@™ If you wish to change, write particulars, and we will at once let you know what we can do for you. 


The Boston Teachers’ Agency, 


Agency Manual Free upon application. 


EVERETT 0O. FISK & CO. 


7 Tremont Place, (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


DO YOU WANT PROMOTION? 


REGISTER NOW. 


W. M. ADAIR, Principal of Schools, Antonito, Colorado, writes : 
“Last May I became a member of your school agency. Within a month 
and a half I secured through it a 


position. I am satisfied in ev- 


We want several hundred skilled ory way with the manner in which you conduct business, and also 


Teachers forall parts of the Union. 
Send for Circulars. 


th r treatment. 
PENNA. EDUCAT’L BUREAU ; L. B. LANDis, Allentown, Pa. 


THE LONG 


“THE BEST AGENCY : cants at once. 
ON EARTH.” : 


ISLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Business in every State of the Union, Wants 200 more skilled appli- 
Part of commission 
: Prin. FRED LU 
«++: Send two stamps for circulars, etc. 


aid those acquainting us of vacaucy. 
A SQULERS, Zastern Manager, 
SHELTER ISLAND, L. N. 


CIRCULARS FREE ON APPLICATION, 


State Teachers’ Agency, 


36 BROMFIELD STREET, ROOM 4, BOSTON. 


SARGENT & SCOTT, Managers. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. &. 
Established 1855. 
7 East 14th Street, N. W. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of {nstruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call en or ad 


M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
23 Viton Square, New York. 


Ca, 
mt 
w? Teachers’ Bureau 


[Both Sexes.] 
Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
siclans, ete., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Also Book-keepers, Stenographers Copy- 
Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULVE 
829 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


REGISTRATION FREE FOR ’SS. 
Form and particulars for stamp. 


W. A. CHOATE & CO., Managers, 


Churches. 
ists, to 


9 
Teachers’ Agencv 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


NO FEE For fecistration. 


Best facilities, efficient service, large bus- 
imess in providing competent Teachers with posi- 
tions. Vacancies always on hand. Form for stamp. 


EMPLOYERS are served without charge, Regis- 
tration without a fee gives us the largest and most 
select supply of Teachers in America, and leaves no 
motive for representing those who are not suitable. 

. EK. AVERY, 

AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


school Agency 


WESTERN 
Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions ; 
introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families supe- 
rior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and 
Governesses. Only qualified teachers are recom- 
mended. Teachers pay a registration fee of $2.00. 
No charge is made to 
ister at once. ress with stamp. 
ae Miss RANNIE 8. BURROUGHS 
Nov. 21, 1887. Mr. STERLING, KY. 


1” YOU wish to go SOUTH ? 


508 Broadway, . . ALBANY, N. Y. 


If so, address 
TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
TYLER, TEXAS 


THE NEW 


BUREAU OF 


ENGLAND 


EDUCATION, 


Room 5, No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


TO PATRONS. 

Batrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 
their schools, will secure from this office the record 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 

No ute to school officers for services rendered. 

IRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 St., Boston. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


SPRINGFELD, MA8s. 
March 30, 1888. 


We have obtained several teachers from the New 
England Bureau of Education for the schools of this 
city, all of whom have proved highly satisfactory. 
We have always found there a g list of well edu- 
eated and experienced teachers to select from, and 
the representations made to us concerning the candi- 
dates have been in every case full, reliable, and true. 
Much time has been saved: by seeking teachers 
through the Bureau.—A. P. STONE, Supt. of Schools. 


Address, NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston Mass, 


BG Forms and Circulars free. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Managers. 


— 
nh, | 
T00 BUSY Now to write advertisements, so here are extracts to fill up with from letters on our desk. 
WM. CLARK, Andes, N. Y., writes June 29: “I take this opportunity as near the close of 
8 Mr.———'s al here to say that he has proved just as you recommended him. _He is certainly a fine scholar, a 
ar, |good disciplinarian. and a skillful teacher.” A. BLANCHARD, South Norwalk, Ct., wrote June 23: “ A little over 
{ ’ two years ago the district secured through your agency the services of Miss ——. she has held the place since 
or that time with great honor to herself, and profit to the scholars under her charge. Her plans for the coming year 
ch- are such that we fear there is very little eee yy 4 our YY 3 her services. Have you two or three candi- 
‘ith dates whom you can unqualifiedly recommend for the pease, at 87007?” On — 3, he writes: “* Miss ———’s teati- 
Is monials are of so high. unequivocal, and detailed a character, that our committee have decided to give her the 
yni- place.” F.N. MOULTON, Warrensburg, NV. ¥., writes July6: “Over and above the commission of fifty dollars, I 
thank yn for your kind interest in me,and assure you I do greatly appreciate your earnest work to secure good 
and su to teachers. Jas. H. CALLANAN. Saratoga Springs writes July Please 
you for the ald recei 
5 yours has been the 
SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY; C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y¥. 
| 
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THE 


FIRST GERMAN READER. 


By ADOLPHE DREYSPRING. 


Prepared on the CUMULATIVE METHOD, to follow the author’s ‘‘ Easy Lessons in German,” 
and designed to bring out the prominent grammatical features. A story simply written, and illus- 


trated in a forcible and original manner. 
Introduction Price, 60 Cents. 
Send for specimen pages. Sample covies of the book will be mailed, postpaid, to teachers for exami- 
nation, at the introduction price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


AGLOTT’S 


NUAL Geography. 


Nothing like it published. Thoroughly classified. Mathematical, Physical, Political, and De- 
scriptive. 450 pages, 6 x 844, cloth sides, leather back. Sent, postage paid, for $1.50. 
Address L. J. KEMP, Publisher, Ada, Ohio. 


AIDS TO HDUCATOBRS, 
In the Family and School. 


BY HIRAM ORCUTT, LL. D. 


shown rare good sense and practical wisdom, the 
fruit of large experience, in his whole treatise on the 
‘ Discipline of the School,’ I have been especially de- 
lighted with the chapters on the ‘ Discipline of the 
Bible in our Schools,’ and the ‘ Discipline of Good 
Manners,’ as being especially timely, faithful, and 
Author’s Life. wise. . . . I find Mr. Orcutt’s PARENTs’ MANUAL 
a suitable and very valuable sequel to the TEacH- 
TESTIMONIAL. ER’S MANUAL written by him. It is the imperson- 
From PROF. WM. 8. TYLER, D. D., Amherst ation of good sense and practical wisdom on a subject 
College: “ I have read Mr. Orcutt’s TEAcHER’s °! Supreme interest and importance.” 
MANUAL with unflagging attention and interest Sent postpaid on receipt of the price. 
straight through, and have no hesitation in saying Address 
that in it he has rendered a very valuable service to 


The Parents’ Manual. 12mo, 390 pp. 


Price reduced to $1.00. 


The Teacher's Manual. 
Price, $1.00, 


WITH SUPPLEMENT, --- Sketch of the 


12mo, 370 pp. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


-H. VINCENT, 


The above is the 


teachers and the cause of education. While he has 
D. 
comprehensive title of a new 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. | BATTER NOT 


GENCY FOR 

LOCK WOOD’S, Dr. SA U PRO NCKE. evils as dancing, cards, theatres, and wine are the 
BACH, BERLITZ’S & Lon- | Subjects of discussion. These are presented in their true 
TAUCHNI] 1TZ’ § LEIPSIC PUBLICATIONS. —_ t, the dangers connected with them, and the better 
ome _ RTED AMERICAN ‘recommended. Written with frankness and in the 
san Stock of IMPO AND Cc FE tof calm criticism, and in that light there are few 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. who will not say with him,“ Better Not” “Spicy, sug- 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. estive, and eminently wise.”— Quarterly. faste- 

CARL SCHOENHOF, bound in cloth. Price, 50 cent 

4144 Tremont Street, Boston. K & WAGNALLS, 16 Aster Place, « 
33 East 17th St. 


LANGUAGES. THOS. NELSON & SON, 


THE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknowledged b Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 


Ameri d E thorit: the best of 
of | HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 


Natural methods. 
FRENOH : First , book, new edit.75 cts.; old edit., 0 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


cts. Secohd book . GERMAN : First book, n 
edit., 76 cts.; old edit., 60 cts.; Second book, 81.00. Sola | OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
by BerRuitz & Co., W. Madison Square New York, and| THE @REAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 


C, SOHORNHOF, 144 Tremont Boston. THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READEBS. 
instruction to.teachers, sample pages: dis-| 9x FORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues. tt 


Square New York. 
CLARK & MAYNARD, ew come” A New Book! 
‘*The Virtues and Their Reasons, a 


PUBLISH 
Anderson’s Histories and Wist’l Readers; 

of ethics for society and schools.” 
By AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 


Leighton’s History of Rome ; 
Themson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
Sent by mail for $1.50. 
Address GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 


KMeetel’s French Course ; 
307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 


system 


Beed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
HMutchison’s Physiclogy and 


D. WILLIAMS, Agt., SMITH, 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Boston. 


“Now READY. 
A. 8. Barnes & Co.'s Souvenir 


FOR 1888, 
THE ART OF PENMANSHIP, 


And a few suggestions as to the 


Best Methods of Acquiring 2 Neat and Plaiu 
Style of Writing. 
ith beautifully lithographed original specimens of 
best of Peamanshi expressly 
for the Souvenir by thirty-eight of best Penmen. 
ee Prick 25 Crs.; sent postpaid to any teacher 
sending name on receipt of 10 cts. in postage stamps. 
Address: 
A. 8. BABNES & Publishers, 
111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL co. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


DRAWING BOOKS 
DBAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ ATE REALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


MANUFACTURERS 

PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially 


of Form and Drawing in Prim 
d Grammar Schools. They cons st of both has 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded seri 


rd for accuracy an 


mad test 
with the, the lowest possible 


and pe furnished 
prices’ Th have been adop ted by the leading cities 


d b: indispensable to 
e country, and are abso 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 


stage, and especially at the outset. 
r catalogue and particulars, ad 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO. 
Boston, ‘Mass. 


JOHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDIA 


(REVISED) 
Is a whole library of universal knowledge from the 
pens of the ablest scholars in America and Europe. 
It is accepted as high authority in our leading colleges. 
It is not for the few, like Appleton’s, or the Britan- 
nica, but for all. It has just been thoroughly revised 
at a cost of over $60,000, and three years’ labor by 
forty editors and over 2,000 renowned contributors. 
It is in eight convenient sized volumes. No father 
ean give to his child at school or his son or daughter 
just entering the arena of life anything that will be of 
more permanent benefit. It is an education sup- 
plementary to that of the schools. Address for par- 
ticulars and terms, 
A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
Il Great Jones Street, New York. 


MANUAL 
GYMNASTICS. 


Prick, . . 25 cts. 
SENT POSTPAID. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO.,|% 


3 Somerset Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographies, [ Venable’s Arithmetics, 


Holmes’ Readers, Gildersleeve’s Latin. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 
5 Somerset St , Boston. 19 Murray St., x. 


“THE TEACHERS’ REST 


In Summer from Piano, CLASS, and VOICE instruc- 
tion is quite compatible with making a plan of cam- 
paign for the Winter’s work, and a visit to one of the 
famous Ditson & Co. Music Stores of 
OLIVER DITSON & CO. Boston, 
Cc. DITSON & CO.,867 Bread’y,N.Y. 
J. E. DITSON & CO., 1228 Chestnut 8i., 
Phila., or to their Branch Lostrument Store, 
J.C. HAYNES & ©O., 33 Court St., Boston. 
New music books to be examined are: 


SONG MANUAL, (40c.) Emerson. Book — 
UNITED VOICES. Emerson. (50 cts.) Schools, 


KINDERGARTEN CHIMES, Wiggin. $1.25. For 
SONGS FOR KINDERGARTEN AND PRI-; Young 
MARY SCHOOLS. Menard. (30 cts.) ) Children. 


CHILDREN’S DIADEM. Abbey and Mun- } Sunday) 
ger. (30 cts.) Schools. 
PIANO CLASSICS. ($1.) For 
CLASSICAL PIANIST. ($1.) Players and 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLASSICS. ($1.) ingers. 
SONG CLASSICS For Soprano. ($1.) [ All 
SONG CLASSICS. Low Voices. ($1.) | superfine 
CLASSIC TENOR SONGS. ($1.) collections. 
Any book mailed for retail price. Correspond 


for information. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course, Se Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Com Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


School Keeping: How to Do It. 
By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 


Price, 75 cents. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: -- It will 
no doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 
[t was designed, being well filled with practical sug- 
pestions on teaching, man vane and discipline, 
drawn from your long, varied, and successful experi- 
ence as a teacher. 

Address N, E. PUBLISHING CO,, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


A NEW CRITICAL EDITION OF 


Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies, 


With Full Explanatory Notes. 


We shall se shortly a new edition of Ruskin’s 
Sesame and Lilies, the text of which is that of the 
third English edition, revised by Mr. Ruskin as the 
first volume of his Collected Works. 

This has been carefully annotated and furnished 
with numerous explanatory readings from Ruskin’s 
other works 

Sesame and Lilies is a favorite reading book 
po sage | | for girls, both on account of the ease an 

race of its style and on accouat of its suggestiveness 
and healthful moral influence. 

The notes are the result of practical experience in 
the classroom, and are designed not only to explain 
obscure references, but also to arouse an interest in 
the serious study of literature. 

The illustrative extracts are sufficiently full and in- 
teresting to encourage the pupil to further study of 
Ruskin. 12mo, cloth. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


SEND 


The Index is intended to supply to those 
who are careful enough readers to make notes of 
what they may wish to use again, a book especially 
adapted to that oo by a system of paging by 
letters, each page having a margin for the inser- 
tion of the words most expressive of the subject of 
the note. In the hands of an industrious reader, it 
nowy oo in the course of years, a perfect index of his 
reading, as valuable as he may choose to make it 
complete. 


TODD’S IND 


280 pages. Quarto, Half Leather. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, Publishers, 


740 and 742 Broadway, New York. 


EX RERUM. 


$2.50. 


nde an any other w am u - 
—Mark Hopkins. 

“‘An indispensable part of every literary man’ 
equipment.’’—Chicago Interior. ad 4 

“It is unquestionably the best book of the kind 
issued,’”’—A y Evening Journal. 

** Perhaps one of the best possible means of arrang- 
ing the results of one’s reading, so as to make them 
afterward readily accessible. a W. Chr. Advocate. 


LIFE AND SERVICES JOHN D. PHILBRICK.| 


LIBRARY EDITION. WITH PORTRAIT, PRICE, $1.00. 


Dr. Philbrick was the foremost educator of his day. The death of no other educational man in 
this country ever occasioned so profound a sense of personal loss. 

The papers aud addresses contained in the volume constitute a worthy memorial to a noble 
man, and should be read by every teacher and friend of education in this country. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 SoMERSET STREET, Boston, Mass. 


FUNNIEST BOOK YET! Nearly 75,00Q SOLD! CHEAP Edition ONLY $1.75 


:“SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA” 


Critics say of it: let 
So, 0. it Jubilan "WS. Observer, “Ex 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A Preparation 
‘ing a Review of 
and Composition ; 
Cloth, 232 Pages. 


Etymology ; 
Elementary 


SMITHS ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH. 


for the Study of English Literature, embrac- 


Essentials of English Grammar 
Rhetoric and Criticism. 12mo, 


Sample Copy and Introduction Price, 60 Cents. 


Teachers will find this volume a veritable cyclopedia of valuable and interest- 
ing information, which they have heretofore been compelled to collect for their 
pupils’ use from various outside and often inconvenient sources. 


WANT 
eg Them dumb fools believe in supernatural things. Why can't they believe sunthin' sensible.” il 
“Full 


— fev. 
FOR BIG TERMS Appiy to HUBBARD PHIL 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 0. 


Cc. PF. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, Hawley 8t., Boston, Mass. 


Interesting — Original | 
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